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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 
should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 
accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 


' religion is summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the 


National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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_ PLEASANTRIES . -.-- - 


Editorial. 


HARLES GORDON AMES is as well known in 

New York and Philadelphia as he is in Boston, 

and is as well known in Minneapolis as he is in the 

East; and in California he is regarded by many of 

our household of faith as a familiar friend. We can- 

not note the birthdays of all our saints, men and women, as 

they pass the line of seventy years; but, as Dr. Ames is the 

oldest ex-editor of the Christian Register and the only one of 

that class now living who has attained to what may be called 

full maturity of years, we make no invidious exception when 

we note the fact that he has reached the summit from which 

he can see a far-distant country known as Old Age. For 

ten years he has held the place left vacant by James Freeman 

Clarke; and last Monday night his people and his other 

friends testified to the fact that he had worthily filled the 

place which Dr. Clarke had made for himself, and had main- 

tained the traditions of sweetness and light, of progress and 

conservatism, of truth-telling and comforting, which for more 

than fifty years have characterized the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

at 


BAYARD, senator, Secretary of State, and ambassador to 
England, has recently died, having outlived nearly all the 
enmities excited in all his long career. At times he was 
exposed to a fire of criticism, inevitable when the exigencies 
of politics stir up animosities. He was faithful to the tradi- 
tions of his State, his family, and his party. But those who 
knew him recognized the qualities of the courteous and 
kindly gentleman, who was, above all things, a loyal Ameri- 
can citizen. Mistaken often, as all men are at times, yet 
never willingly acting an ignoble part, he gradually won the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow-citizens. Even those 
who criticised his too genial courtesy in England now see 
that his work was well done. He represented the best tradi- 
tions of the Democratic party, and had no warmer friends 
than some of his political opponents. It is a matter of just 
pride for Americans that in all political parties there are men 
of high character, and that the differences between great 
leaders in public life are often intellectual, and not moral. 


& 


Rev. Wituiam J. Lone, the graduate of Andover Theo- 
logical School who was rejected by a majority of a council 
called to consider his ordination to a church in Cambridge, 
Mass., has received a license to preach from the Andover 
Association of Congregational Ministers. ‘The license was 
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granted by a unanimous vote. It is rather difficult to inter- 


pret the action of the council. The question before it was 
not identical with that before the Cambridge council. The 
license to preach apparently confirms his right to preach as 
a candidate in all Congregational churches that are willing 
to hear him. If another church should call him and another 
council should consider his case, he might again be rejected. 
The probability, however, is that, if any church were willing 
to take the risk of calling him, those who attended the coun- 
cil would confirm the action of the church. If this should 
happen, it would establish the fact that there is no Congre- 
gational polity applicable in all cases. Even. as the matter 
stands, the decision seems to imply that one who is unfitted 
to be a shepherd according to one council is by another 
council given the run of the sheepfolds. 


wt 


Dr. Fetrx ADLER in the /vternational Journal of Ethics 
discusses with admirable clearness and sagacity “The For- 
eign Policy of the United States.” After stating the motives 
that operate in favor of imperialism, he sets in order three 
chief reasons that tell against it. First, the dangers of our 
political institutions. This includes the change from the in- 
stitutions of a republic, under which all are equal, to the insti- 
tutions of an aristocracy, in which millions are subject to a 
governing class, without their own consent and without a 
vote. The second reason is that imperialism is contrary to 
the interests of social reform. Justice cannot be done to the 
wage-earning classes if they are to come into competition 
with millions who work for what we should consider merely 
nominal wages. The third reason is found in our own duties 
to the world. We are not prepared to go abroad as teachers 
with backward peoples as our pupils. Our duty is to estab- 
lish freedom on the American continent in such a way that 
the humblest may live their best life. Doing this, we shall 
render the highest service to the world of which we are ca- 
pable. These reasons seem to us absolutely sound. To 
maintain the ideals of the republic and to realize them in the 

_ common life of all classes will require of us an expansion of 
the field of our operations and the control of new energies. 
We have territory enough for unbounded intellectual, moral, 
and material expansion. We have already Indians and 
Africans enough to test all our ability as educators and 
civilizers. 

ad 


PRINCE KroporKin with others makes an appeal in be- 
half of the Russian Doukhobortsy, a religious organization 
in Russia which refuses to bear arms. They have lived a 
communal life for many years, and, like some of the societies 
in Pennsylvania, have prospered through industry and 
thrift. Now, on account of their refusal to bear arms, they 
are obliged to leave Russia. Heretofore they have been 
tortured in prison and exiled to Siberia. The present czar 
has checked that kind of discipline, and has allowed them to 
emigrate. They are ordered to leave at once; but, as much 
of their property has been confiscated, an appeal is made to 
all who sympathize with the principles of Count Tolstoi to 
assist them to form colonies. Some of them are going 
to Cyprus. The suggestion is made that a colony should be 
formed in Aroostook County in Maine or in the North-west. 
The Society of Friends in London took action in. their 
behalf. 

om 


Tue Annual Report of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been sent to all churches and life members. It con- 
tains the address at the annual meeting of Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, president, the report of Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, secre- 
tary, the annual sermon by Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., the re- 
port of the treasurer, Mr. (now Rev.) George W. Stone, with 
various tables and minutes. Without counting bequests which 
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amount to something over seven thousand dollars, it appears 
that the expenses of the Association were less than the an- 
nual receipts. Henceforward the churches and individuals 
who are interested in Unitarian missionary work have every- 
thing in their own hands. The income of invested funds will 
nearly pay the standing charges of the Association, and the 
missionary work will expand in proportion to the increase of 
contributions. Hon. Carroll D. Wright makes the journey 
from Washington to Boston to attend the meeting of the di- 
rectors. The board is composed of men and women who 
gladly give their time and service without reward of money 
or fame. ‘The Secretary is young, strong, and enthusiastic./ 
What shall hinder our beloved Association, or what shall pre- 
vent for it a new career of usefulness and prosperity? It 
reaches with helpful hand to every Unitarian church that 
needs aid, comfort, or counsel in any part of the country. 
Its office is to be the wise and friendly helper of ministers 
and people, to the end that by sympathetic co-operation 
scattered workers may mass their influence for the spread of 
truth and the establishment of righteousness. During the 
last twenty-five years a great change has taken place in the 
attitude of the churches. Formerly they resented even the 
advice of the Association. Now they often complain when 
it is not offered to them. Let the churches regard the As- 
sociation as the clearing-house of our body, where all can 
give and take sympathy and service for the common good. 
And, above all things, let it be known that they who do not 
help have no right to criticise. 


Colonial Expansion. 


The advocates of the imperial policy of holding colonies 
comprising millions of people who are confessedly not fit for 
the suffrage are drawn from three classes. These three 
classes include some of the best elements in American life. 
They are the religious, the commercial, and the humanita- 
rian. 

There are no indications that the imperialists, or expan- 
sionists, are in the majority in either of these classes. The 
probability seems to be that the majority of the better part 
of the American people are distinctly opposed to any policy 
of expansion. But we must take account of facts as they 
are and admit that among the advocates of expansion are 
some of our best citizens. 

In addition to the adventurous classes of the baser sort who 
like war, and who are looking for a chance to plunder, there 
are many who see the prospect of bringing new colonies 
under the American flag through their most unselfish senti- 


ments. Some of the most ardent advocates of expansion are 
church members and ministers. Many of them are mis- 
sionaries. ‘They know the difficulties of carrying their mes- 


sage to savages and barbarians in foreign lands. We can 
imagine the delight of a band of missionaries approaching 
the Caroline Islands, for instance, and seeing the stars and 
stripes afloat over the homes of the people. Many religious 
people ardently desire the removal of all obstacles to the free 
course of the gospel in heathen lands. 

Many members of the commercial class — manufacturers, 
traders, and bankers—think they see an opportunity for 
increasing our trade. They say trade follows the flag. 
When President Cleveland’s proclamation seemed to invite 
war, a Southern gentleman interested in the growth of manu- 
factures in the South said: “We need a war to open the 
world to our commerce. We must find ways out.” 

Humanitarians, glowing with patriotic zeal, believe that 
the American government must carry blessing to every land 
and that the flag of a free people must everywhere be a sign 
of emancipation and progress. They would see it maintained 


in the Philippines. They would gladly see it unfurled even 
in Armenia. : 
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Now these are all classes which contain our noblest men 
and women. ‘They are not crazed by ambition or eager for 
the spoils. They have no selfish political ends to serve. 
They are very close to the heart of the best things in our 
national life. We do not, however, believe that they have 
counted the cost, or that, knowing it, they would be willing to 
pay it to the last dollar and the last drop of blood. 

Our choicest treasures are the bravery, the heroism, the 
stalwart manhood of our young men. These treasures are at 
the service of the nation. Even now, after the heart-break- 
ing losses of the last three months, these treasures of abound- 
ing life and manly energy are at the disposal of our govern- 
ment whenever it shall call with any commanding authority. 
With a guarantee of good treatment and a fair chance to do 
a soldier’s duty against nobler elements than an Egyptian 
plague of flies, the government can have whatever it asks for 
service at home or abroad. But do our churches, our mer- 
chants, and our humanitarian reformers desire to pay the 
awful price? For any good the missionaries may do in the 
Philippines for the next hundred years, will anything be 
gained to civilization to offset the certain loss of thousands 
of the lives of our noblest young men? Does the experience 
of France and Germany in their colonial possessions show, 
from a financial point of view, that it is a paying investment? 
Germany does not get even a fair interest on the money she 
has expended, to say nothing of the loss of the principal, 
which will never come back. Did the glorious achievements 
of our merchants in the early part of this century lack any- 
thing because they never saw abroad an American flag that 
was not carried by one of our own vessels? ‘The first 
American millionaire made his money in this very Malay 
archipelago where now we talk about the necessary protec- 
tion of the flag. Do our missionaries take into account the 
thousands of English men, women, and children who have 
lost health and their life, both in war and in peace, in 
Oriental lands? 
willing to begin the twentieth century with foreign wars that 
will not cease while this generation lives? 

We do not believe the majority of the American people de- 
sire colonial expansion. It does seem evident that some of 
the better elements in our national life are unwittingly for- 
warding the ambitions of those who care nothing for relig- 
ion, for commerce, or for humanity. If only those who are 
eager for the spoils could be forced to do the fighting and 
to bear the losses, we might be content; for thus, by blood- 
letting, the national life would be purged of restless elements 
and uuvhealthy humors. Unhappily, the price we -always pay 
is that which we can least afford to lose. As the events of 
the last four months have wrought a marvellous change in 
the thought and feeling of our’ people, so also a little time 
for experience and reflection is certain to change the outlook 
toward expansion, if only we can be wise enough to put off 
the evil day rather than, inviting it, to taste the bitter fruits 
of repentance. 


The Way Out. 


The world of religious thought fs like a winding tidal 
stream. It is full of whirling eddies. Strong back currents 
set against the general motion. Mists hang about the 
shores and conceal the headlands. How and when will the 
stream find its way out of the sea? os 

One may have large faith in the movement of the divine 
forces of our time, and yet be puzzled to determine how they 
will work out their results. Sometimes the reactionary 
masses of conservative inertia seem to us to have the 
advantage: the better life is for the moment at a low ebb. 
Prophecy is the attempt to interpret the signs of the times. 
Is it safe to prophesy a little how events are likely peemave 
with respect to the progress of liberal, or Unitarian, religion ! 
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Are they so eager for peace that they are — 
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Our first word of prophecy may disappoint some of our 
friends, It seems most unlikely to expect that the multitude 
of churches will consciously become Unitarian in their 
thought. They will never adopt the Unitarian name. This 
is in accordance with the history of our own group of 
churches. How many of the oldest of. our churches ever 
took a conscious step-or adopted a vote to become Unitarian ? 
There was a gradual change of the theological atmosphere 
around them; and, lo! their pristine Calvinism had vanished 
without their knowing the process. Few of these older 
churches cared to assume a new name to mark their change 
of doctrine. The truth is, in a growing world, that most 
changes of organization go on without much active con- 
sciousness on the part of the bodies subject to change. The 
old structure remains like the form of the English monarchy, 
while the spirit of the most radical democracy has entered 
into and possessed it. 

We may next predict pretty courageously that a very great 
movement will surely sweep all the Protestant churches con- 
stantly toward liberal thought. That movement is now on. 
It has already changed the tone of the preaching to a con- 
siderable extent in thousands of churches. Where are the 
men in any enlightened community who really believe that 
any just and friendly neighbor is in danger of eternal doom 
for not belonging to the right kind of church? Where, in- 
deed, are the women any longer who lie awake nights pray- 
ing for the conversion of good Unitarian or Universalist 
husbands? 

~The Unitarian “ leaven” is the conviction that the good 
life may doubtless be lived, and is actually lived, apart from 
any particular scheme of doctrine. The Catholic, the Quaker, 
the Baptist, the Buddhist, Mohammedan, or Jew, the earnest 
agnostic, may show forth the good fruits of the spirit in 
fidelity, reverence, and brotherly love. This leaven is all 
abroad in the world. The essential teaching of the Uni- 
tarian churches has not concerned itself with the metaphysi- 
cal issue of the Trinity or the new criticism of the Bible or 
with the nature of Jesus. Its primary characteristic has 
been its insistence upon the all-round, or Christ-like, life. 
What is a church for except to develop this noblest type of 
life ? 

Now the numbers grow in every communion who are 
insisting upon the same tremendous fact. The world outsfde 
the churches is coming to insist upon the same or to threaten 
that it has no use or respect for churches. Wherever men 
read novels or newspapers, wherever divinity students read 
literature and the poets, they are bound to catch the note of 
this new test of the life of religion. 

Of all the factors that make for liberal thought, the most 
important is the demand for reality and genuineness. Men 
may care much or little (most men care little) for accuracy 
of thought. Men may care little for consistency, and may 
fondly like to repeat traditional creeds which they cannot 
understand. But, so far as men grow sincere, they recog- 
nize other sincere men when they meet them. The true and 
genuine are brothers the world over. All ethical growth, 
therefore, makes for liberal thought. Men in the past have 
banned and persecuted one another because their religion 
was not ethical. As surely as men grow more moral and 
friendly, as surely as even Spaniards and Americans come to 
respect one another, the unethical points in their creeds lose 
their sting. Whether retained or not, they are henceforth 
in process of dissolution. 

It is hard to foresee what course the leaders of the more 
closely organized churches, such as the Presbyterian, will 
take in the impending crisis. These churches must have an 
educated ministry, but education slowly and in the long run 
teaches men to be honest and to say what they mean. It is 
safe to guess that, wherever a hierarchy rules, the changes 
and modifications of form and of thought will lag behind the 
profounder change in the prevailing temper and spirit. Not 
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till the growing life becomes very vigorous does it burst such 
bands as swathe the members of the Episcopal or even the 
Methodist churches. 

For the Congregational denominations, however, we can 
already begin to see a way toward freedom. Freedom will 
not need to come by taking away the historical creeds that 
men brought over in the Mayflower. This is nota natural 
method of development. Why should any church care to 
attack or alter the creeds of its forefathers? Let them stand 
for what they once were. Let those believe in them who 
can. Only let each individual church pass such a vote as 
to welcome to its present membership any true man or 
woman who may wish to work or worship with it. A num- 
ber of so-called “evangelical” churches have already taken 
steps actually to introduce into full membership men and 
women who make no dogmatic profession whatever, but who 
simply enter the fellowship of the good life. This is quite 
good Congregationalism. It compromises no principles on 
either side. It meets the facts of the present day. It estab- 
‘lishes a bridge whereon those who take the Unitarian name 
and those who have never’ enjoyed its associations will 
surely come closer together. It will also carry a standing 
suggestion for the help of the non-Congregational churches, 
when finally they are forced to face the problem of a con- 
sistent, rational, and ethical Christianity. 


The Irksomeness of Labor. 


Men and women hate to work: they like to play. But 
sometimes work is play, and play is work. Everything 
depends upon the conditions. All healthy people enjoy the 
discharge of nervous energy through the exercise of their 
vital organs and their muscles. The vigorous working of 


the heart and lungs is attended by sensations which are | 


delightful. The glow of health comes with exercise of the 
muscles in feats of strength, skill, and agility. 

Human beings like to do something, to go somewhere, 
to create, to exercise power. Often to strain and struggle 
against opposing difficulties, dangers, and obstacles is a 
source of keen delight. 

But ‘in all ages work has been irksome. It has been 
regarded as an effect of the primal curse. Man was made 
to work because he had sinned. And yet, in spite of the 
irksomeness of labor and the curse which rests upon it, 
the most disagreeable things connected with the subjugation 
of the earth are voluntarily done by explorers, travellers, 
adventurers, scientists, and money-makers, who are in no 
way compelled to undertake such disagreeable tasks. 

With a sufficient motive, men and women will undertake 
anything with alacrity. If ten thousand criminals had been 
herded in the Klondike, supplied with food, and forced to 
the task undertaken by miners in search of gold, the whole 
civilized world would have condemned the barbarity of such 
a punishment. If the workingmen of America had been 
condemned last April to suffer, not what our soldiers have 
actually endured, but that which might have been reasonably 
expected, there would have been a revolution in America. 

Take away that which makes continuous labor a sign of 
inferiority, and there is no kind of labor which might not be 
chosen voluntarily by all classes of men and women. With 
the new psychology comes a discovery which will help us to 
a better view of labor. It is now known that in youth the 
brain cannot have its full development without what we call 


manual labor; that is, without the use of the hands in: 


continuous and skilful work. Anything will do,— whittling 
wood-carving, carpentry, or iron-work. By the use of the 
eyes and the hands, brain-cells are developed. The more 
accurate and. skilful the result, the better for the brain. A 
trained eye and a skilful hand are the finest enginery the 
human brain can produce. They in turn produce brains. 
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For this reason the skilled artisans of America are among 
our most intelligent citizens. In the second generation they 
produce some of our most highly educated and useful men 
and women. Art, literature, and science come by natural 
evolution from the homes of the skilled artisans of our man- 
ufacturing cities. ; 

In the naval reserve, last summer, rich young men did the 
work of coal-heavers without loss of caste. In the army 
they dug ditches and did hostlers’ work without disgrace. 
There is no reason why all work should not be made honor- 
able. That which stands most in the way of the elevation of 
manual labor to its true place and dignity is the lack of hope 
of promotion. When one looks forward to years of continu- 
ous monotonous exertion without a hope of change, he loses 
courage and interest in his work. It is a sign of inferiority. 
But this can be changed by the sympathetic co-operation of 
all classes. Workingmen especially have it in their power 
to change the conditions. Everybody knows, for instance, that 
there is a vast difference in the skill and working capacity 
of brick-layers and other handicraftsmen. Let the labor 
unions themselves propose a classification in all the trades 
of men and women according to their ability and skill. Let 
wages be classified according to ability. Then let promo- 


tion wait on capacity. Instantly one-half of the drudgery | 


of labor would disappear. Besides the immediate end in 
view, wages and support for the family, there would be 
something a little better in sight. Animation would take 
the place of listlessness all along the line. The rich and the 
educated can do much to remove the prejudice against 
manual labor by themselves taking part in it with unaffected 
interest. Dr. Thomas Hill, as student, parish minister, and 
college president, studied the diseases of shrubs and trees and 
the ravages of insects, and, with his own hand working 
among them and applying the remedy, did more to do away 
with the irksomeness of labor and the curse of it than any 
learned essay on sociology could have accomplished. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century it is a Christian duty to 
abolish at last the curse pronounced upon labor, not by God, 
but by his misguided children. 


Current Topics. 


CoL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, former commander of the 
Rough Riders, having been nominated for the governorship 
of New York under the auspices of the Republican machine 
of that State, is preparing to conduct a campaign of charac- 
teristic vigor and pungency. Pitted against Col. Roosevelt 
is a regulation Tammany ticket, with former Justice Augus- 
tus Van Wyck, a brother of the mayor of the Greater New 
York, and a creature of “ Boss” Croker, at the head of it. 
It is conceded that Mr. Platt, who is credited with holding 
the destinies of the Republican party of New Vork in the 
hollow of his hand, did not want to see Mr. Roosevelt nom- 
inated. But the personal popularity of the candidate gave 
such an impetus to his political “ boom ” that Mr. Platt found 
it the part of discretion to bow gracefully to the will of the 
people, and reconcile himself to the inevitable. It remains 
to be seen whether Col. Roosevelt, who has hitherto shown 
himself an uncompromising apostle of political purity, will 
allow himself to become a mere cog in the Republican politi- 
cal machinery of New York in the event of his election 
which now seems assured. 

5 J 


Hon. JoHN WANAMAKER and his associates are con- 
ducting an especially energetic campaign against Senator 
Matthew S. Quay, who has for years represented the man- 
agement of Republican politics of Pennsylvania. In his 
stumping tour, Mr. Wanamaker has been attacking the 
Quay power unmercifully, and has brought vividly before the 
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minds of his auditors what that power means to the morals 
of public office-holders as well as the public treasury in the 
State. The latest move against Senator Quay has come in 
the form of a warrant for the arrest of the political « boss,” 
together with a number of his friends, on the charge of hay- 
ing conspired to steal public funds in connection with the fail- 
ure of the late People’s Bank of Philadelphia, the cashier of 
which committed suicide when the bank collapsed, and which 
carried a deposit of $505,000 belonging to the State of 
Pennsylvania when it closed its doors. Mr. Quay and 
his friends declare that the issuance of the warrant is 
merely a political move designed to influence the voters at 
the close of the campaign. It is apparent, however, that a 
good many of the politicians of Pennsylvania are alarmed at 
the possibilities that are indicated by this radical proceed- 
ing. 
& 


THE essential cunning of the Spanish character is coming 
very much to the surface in the attempts of the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba and Porto Rico to interpose all manner 
of trivial and flippant discussions into the negotiations for 
the final evacuation of those islands by the royal forces. 
Even at this late day the Spanish officials at Havana seem to 
be incapable of appreciating the fact that they are there 
merely on sufferance. In the meanwhile the merchants, 
planters, and other business men of Cuba are clamoring for 
an early settlement of the political status of the island, in 
order that the operations of industry may be no longer re- 
tarded by the existing uncertainty. In Porto Rico the 
Spaniards have behaved somewhat better, although they have 


shown a disposition to haggle over details to an unnecessary | 


Extent 
& 


Ir is interesting to note that, when the schools at Santiago 
reopened last week, under the auspices of the American mili- 
tary government of the province, they began the year free 
from the control of the clergy, and in other essential respects 
on the plan that has produced such splendid results in 
America. The clergy of Santiago Province have been com- 
pelled to accept a substantial reduction of the extravagant 
salaries which were paid them under the Spanish régime, 
and to content themselves with allowances more in conform- 
ity with the impoverished state of their country. The schools 
of Manila are reopening on the American plan; and the 
clergy in that section of the Philippines which is under 
American control have been apprised that they, too, will 
have to live on a more modest scale than heretofore, and 
that a larger proportion of the communal taxes must go 
toward the support of the schools than has ever been the 
case under the Spanish administration of the islands. 


& 


Tue deliberations of the joint high commission which is 
considering Canadian-American affairs at Quebec are ap- 
parently no nearer completion than they have ever been, 
All the subjects that have been considered in the sessions 
of the international board have apparently lent themselves 
to ready adjustment, with the important exception of the 
pending tariff problems. A variety of American industrial 
interests have sent their representatives to state their respect- 
ive causes before the United States commissioners at Que- 
bec, with a view to forestalling and preventing any agree- 
ment that would operate in favor of Canadian imports into 
the United States. On the other hand, the Canadian press 
and people have been remonstrating vigorously against any 
’ concessions on the part of the Canadian commissioners 
which would facilitate American export trade with Canada 
without securing similar advantages for the trade of the 
Dominion. It is apparent that the joint high commission 
may fail in an essential detail of its purpose unless both 
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sides to the discussion show themselves willing to concede 
more than they have shown any intention of doing hereto- 
fore. 

et 


Hon. Joun Hay, who last Friday took the oath of office as 
Secretary of State, is credited with a determination to settle 
finally the long-pending issue between the United States and 
the Sublime Porte. In a newspaper interview which Mr. 
Hay gave out upon his return from London, and which he 
has not since attempted to deny, the present Secretary of 
State declared that the United States had reached the limit 
of its patience with Ottoman procrastination and evasion, 
and that energetic steps would be taken by the State depart- 
ment with the co-operation of the navy department, if need 
be, to secure the payment of the claims of American mis- 
sionaries against Turkey on account of serious property 
losses resulting from Turkish violence during the massacres 
in Armenia. It is worthy of note that former Minister An- 
gell, since his withdrawal from Constantinople, has spoken 
strongly on the necessity for an American demonstration in 
the waters of the Bosphorus. 


& 


Ir is to be inferred from a multitude of contradictory 
rumors concerning the state of affairs in Pekin that a bloody 
tragedy has been enacted in the imperial palace. Persistent 
reports are escaping the frowning walls of the Purple City to 
the effect that the young emperor, who was recently declared 
to have committed suicide after having signed an edict trans- 
ferring the reins of power into the hands of his aunt, the 
empress-dowager, was in reality the victim of tortures of 
which the agonies can be imagined but feebly by the West- 
ern mind, culminating in assassination. The last act of 
the fearful drama was probably performed by the order of 
the royal lady herself, who had cause to dread the results 
of the tendencies toward European civilization which the 
emperor was showing. In any event, Manchu barbarism is 
once more firmly established at Pekin. It remains to be 
seen what course will be pursued by the heir apparent to 
the throne, who has the reputation of being a very energetic 
young man, with a keen appreciation of the advantages of 
the Western attitude. 

J 


CHINA, by the way, is fast becoming a country of immedi- 
ate interest to Americans. While the European powers have 
been quarrelling vigorously among themselves and with the 
Tsung-Li-Yamen (the Chinese foreign office) over railroads 
and railroad concessions, an American syndicate, with 
former Senator Brice at its head, has secured the construc- 
tion and control of nine hundred miles of railroad, with all 
its equipment, stretching from Hankow, in the province of 
Hoo-Pe, thence through the rich valley of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang southward to Canton and the seacoast opposite Hong 
Kong. ‘The entire cost of the railroad is estimated at $40, 
000,000. It will operate powerfully for the development of 
the interior of Eastern China, as it passes through what is 
probably the richest tea country in the empire. The Ameri- 
can railroad will carry out a political purpose as well, by 
placing the central government in Pekin a great deal nearer 
a direct communication with the disaffected and rebellious 
provinces through which it passes. 
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ANOTHER indication of the growing interest which China 
is assuming for American eyes is to be found in the despatch 
of two war-ships from Admiral Dewey’s fleet — the Baltimore 
and the little Petrel —to the Gulf of Pechi-li, with orders to 
advance as far up the Pang Hei River, the waterway from 
Pekin to the sea, as the draft of the vessels and the depth of 
the river will permit. ‘This measure has been taken in view 
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of a recent attack upon Americans in Pekin, which may as- 
sume serious proportions at almost any moment. The war- 
ships of Russia, England, Germany, and France, are gather- 
ing near Tien Tsin, the seaport nearest to the Chinese capi- 
tal, in readiness to check and punish any general show of 
violence against the foreigners,— a contingency quite within 
the limits of possibility in view of all that has been happen- 
ing within the walls of the Purple City. Russia and Eng- 
land seem to have sunk their differences in China, tempora- 
rily at least, with a view to united action, should an occasion 
arise calling for a demonstration of the sacredness of the life 
of foreigners in the Manchu empire. 


Jt 


Tue Austro-Hungarian Reichsrath has been convened, and 
is now endeavoring to solve the problem of a modus vivendt 
for the empire. It will be remembered that the Austro- 
Hungarian agreement that was signed last December was of 
a provisional character, to last only for a year. ‘The Hun- 
garian deputies are showing a disposition to demand for the 
Hungarian kingdom, as a recompense for its consent to re- 
main a part of the Austrian empire, advantages which the 
Austrians regard as altogether exorbitant and unjust. As 
things stand, however, the Austrians will have to yield if 
they want to save the empire from a convulsion which would 
undoubtedly mean its death. The Hungarians hold the key 
to the situation and the balance of power. Should the states- 
men at Buda-Pesth decide upon extreme measures, they have 
but to call upon the disaffected Slavs in the empire, and to 
offer them a prospect of avenging their many grievances 
against the Germans of Austria and the House of Hapsburg. 
Such a call would result in an upheaval, the magnitude and 
anger of which the empire would find it utterly impossible to 
withstand without foreign aid. 
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Wuite the Hungarians are preparing to fight Hungary’s 
cause in the Reichsrath, the capital of the Bohemian Slavs 
(Prague) is prevented from bursting into rebellion only by 
the virtual perpetuation of the Standrecht by the Austrian 
government. ‘This exceptional system of government pro- 
vides a rough-and-ready death penalty for all manner of 
trivial offences which, under ordinary conditions, are pun- 
ished with a brief lodgment at a police station. It is a sort 
of extreme form of martial law, the application of which in 
the Bohemian capital places the city in precisely the position 
in which it would be if it had just been taken by a hostile 
army which desires to protect itself against street attacks 
and seditious outbreaks. The Bohemian nationality is sup- 
pressed with an iron hand for the time being, and the 
Germans are victorious all along the line. The German 
deputies in the Austrian Reichsrath are not likely to forget, 
in the present contingency, that a clash with Hungary would 
be the signal for a violent outbreak in Prague, and, following 
that, in all Bohemia and Austrian Poland. With such a 
problem Austria is not prepared to deal. 


Pd 


ALL manner of sinister echoes continue to come from the 
stormy political life of France. The eruptive elements in 
Paris are preparing for activity, and the radical leaders are 
raising their voices louder and louder in the cry for violence. 
There is an unmistakable feeling in the French capital that 
~ a grave crisis is impending,—a crisis which may sweep away 
the barriers which civilization has erected for the preservation 
of society. This feeling of insecurity finds expression in the 
exodus of large numbers of foreign visitors, who have been 
wont to gather for the winter in the gayest city of the world. 
In the meanwhile Capt. Dreyfus, the unconscious cause of 
the high fever which is consuming the veins of France, is 
understood to be on the way to Paris, to appear before his 
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judges in the second trial, which has been won for him at 
the cost of a number of political crises that have already 
convulsed France, and which may result in far graver de- 
velopments than any that have occurred as yet. The politi- 
cal prophets of the continent have long ago abandoned their 
attempts to predict just where the Dreyfus scandal will end. 


Brevities. 


Everything is practical that is good. Everything is practi- 
cable that is right. 


Mr. Sunderland’s work in India and England bears fruit in 
the appointment of Rev. S. Fletcher Williams to carry on the 
work which Mr. Sunderland so well began. 


We are glad to find in the Congregationalist the following 
item of news: “ The hospitality of the Unitarian Building is 
generously extended to our Boston ministers while the new 
Pilgrim Hall is being completed.” 


The /nguirer reports that Rudyard Kipling saw one night 
recently a couple of young girls led off drunk from a concert 
hall by two young men. Since that time he has determined 
“to make it hard to get the drink that leads young souls to 
ruin.” 


The fear of the Lord in the Old Testament commonly 
means what we call reverence. A shrewd old man said of 
the statement “ The Lord pitieth them that fear him” that 
the Lord pitied them because they were afraid and mistook 
his character. 


We stand at the beginnings of our great experiment in 
self-government and in the selection of leaders. Felix Adler 
is right when he says that a “conspicuous failure in choos- 
ing our rulers is no reason for giving way to premature and 
pusillanimous despair.” 


There is a moral in the story told of Paul Morphy. Look- 
ing at the well-known picture in which the devil is seen play- 
ing a game of chess with a young man with a certainty of 
winning, Morphy said, “ I can show that young man how to 
play his game, and beat the devil.” And he did. 


The extracts from the article on “A Misplaced Halo” 
which we print this week will reward careful attention. It 
was written by a lawyer, and brings into view an aspect of 
the case too often overlooked by the minister. The parts 
omitted do justice to the religious work of the minister and 
the church. 


Ministers are often unjustly criticised for wearing long 
faces and spoiling sport by their sobriety. But every real 
minister often comes into such relations with suffering men 
and women that for the time he sees the world as they see 
it, and asks with Job, “ Wherefore is light given to him that 
is in misery?” 


Bishop Potter, whose words we quote in part, does but 
scanty justice to those who advocate colonial extension; but 
his warnings appeal to the consciences of men, and should 
be heeded. The questions now before the American people 
should be decided in the high court of honor with the 
noblest motives in view. 


The report of Gen. Merritt concerning the health of our 
troops in the Philippines practically contradicts the excuses 
and explanations concerning the awful losses in our home 
camps. If by proper attention the health of our soldiers can 
be preserved in the malarial swamps near Manila, then cer- 
tainly at home death by typhoid fever is not inevitable. 
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One of the most pathetic appeals ever made by a ruler to 
his people is that from the Emperor of Austria. In_ his 
jubilee year, when his subjects were preparing for great re- 
joicing, comes crushing calamity. The old man speaks to 
his people as if they were members of his family, sharing the 
many griefs which have culminated in the taking away from 
his side the woman of whom he says, “She never harmed 
a human being.” ‘ 


One evidence that telepathy is a science may be found in 
the revelations of the journalists. Commodore Dewey has 
made a report to the government, of which the contents have 
not been divulged in any normal way. Nevertheless, every- 
body seems to know just what Commodore Dewey’s opinions 
are on the important subjects of which he treats. How can 
this be possible if men have not the power to read sealed 
documents locked up in the cabinets of the President or his 
secretaries ? ; 


We need not inform our readers in any part of the coun- 
try to what family Sherman Hoar belongs. The men and 
women of his name in old Concord have done stalwart ser- 
vice to State and Church. -The sympathy of our readers 
everywhere will be excited by the knowledge that he is now 
dangerously ill in the fourth week of typhoid fever. After 
three journeys to camps and hospitals in the South, in the 
interest of sick and dying soldiers, he came home worn out 
with fatigue, and unable to resist the germs of disease ab- 
sorbed in some infected hospital or camp. 


Unitarians are few in, number compared with the great 
historic churches of Christendom. Their organization for 
effective working purposes ought to be compact and strong. 
But, because they are few, they are scattered and isolated. 
Therefore, a spirit and habit of independence of one another 
grows out of the very isolation which makes them weak. 
Outside of the Eastern States they are but individuals or 
very’ small groups scattered through a multitude mostly 
opposed to them and to their ways. They are sometimes 
over-independent in their relations with one another; but 
they are learning to pull together, and are learning also not 
to waste their energies in criticising, pulling down, and de- 
stroying the work of their comrades. 


Letters to the Cditor. 


Some Good Reading. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

It may be a superfluous action on my part, but I should 
like to call the attention of your readers to several articles 
of very great importance as touching the relations of our 
country to its new possessions. We cannot, I think, con- 
sider these things too carefully. Even if we are helpless to 
do anything that will affect the course of events, it 1s well 
for us to have an intelligent opinion concerning it, in so far as 
we are able to form one. The articles to which I would call 
attention are: Dr. Felix Adler’s “ Parting of the Ways in the 
Foreign Policy of the United States,” /vternational Journal 
of Ethics for October; James Bryce’s “ Policy of the United 
States,” in September Harper's Magazine ; Edwin D. Mead’s 
« Editor’s Table,” in Mew Lngland Magazine for October ; 
two articles by Carl Schurz and Whitelaw Reid in the 
September Century. Benjamin Kidd’s ,“ Control of the 
Tropics ” (Macmillan Company) contains much that is per- 
tinent to the situation. ‘The most encouraging thing I have 
read is Gen. Wood’s account of his administration of affairs 
in Santiago. If he could have’a double in every captured 


city, we should not be quite undone. 
Joun W, CHADWICK. 
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Obscure Martyrs. 


“The world knows nothing of its great men.” 


They have no place in storied page, 
No rest in marble shrine; 

They are past and gone with a perished age, 
They died, and “ made no sign.” 

But work that shall find its wages yet, 

And deeds that their God did not forget,— 
Done for their love divine,— 

These were their mourners, and these shall be 

The crowns of their immortality. 


Oh, seek them not where sleep the dead, 
Ye shall not find their trace; 
No graven stone is at their head, 
No green grass hides their face. 
But sad and unseen is their silent grave,— 
It may be the sand or the deep sea wave 
Or a lonely desert place; 
For they need no prayers and no mourning bell. 
‘They were tombed in true hearts that knew them well. 


They healed sick hearts till theirs were broken, 
_And dried sad eyes till theirs lost light ; 
We shall know at last by a certain token 
How they fought and fell in the fight. 
Salt tears in sorrow unbeheld, 
Passionate cries unchronicled, 
And silent strifes for the right,— 
Angels shall count them, and earth shall sigh 
That she left her best children to battle and die. 


— Sir Edwin Arnold. 


P 2 


The New India. 


BY B. B. NAGARKAR, OF BOMBAY. 


India always has had an absorbing interest for England * 
and a deep fascination for America. ‘This is as it should be. 
For, while other Eastern countries, like Palestine, Persia, 
China, or Japan, may have each her own peculiar attractions 
for specialists in some particular branch of knowledge, India, 
or Hindustan, is and has been a topic of endless interest for 
students and scholars of every department of thought and 
learning. Hardly a branch of study, speculative or practical, 
scarcely a school of learning, ancient or modern, for which 
India does not furnish ample material and extensive scope. 
India’s contribution to the world’s stock of knowledge in the 
past has been very great, and in future it promises to be no 
less. 

Great as are the value and importance of knowing India, it 
cannot be said that many people here in Western countries 
have any correct and reliable knowledge about it. Few 
have visited the country; and fewer still have studied its 
religious and social life in an earnest and impartial spirit, 
without being influenced by their own preconceived notions 
and foregone conclusions. For generations past there has 
been one class of people, both in England and America, who 
have taken a most active interest in India. In this class 
may be included orthodox Christian missionaries and their 
numerous supporters, to both of whom the millions of India 
have had just one kind of interest; namely, the interest that 
a propagandist feels in extending the circle of the followers 
of his own peculiar theological system or in increasing the 
number of the adherents of his own “special plan of salva- 
tion.” Now, whatever may be the amount of zeal and ear- 
nestness, sincerity of heart and honesty of purpose, exhibited 
by these evidently well-meaning people, their whole mental 
and intellectual attitude is such as to prevent them from 
coming into any close and sympathetic relationship with the 
best and the highest Indian thought. Then there is another 
class of Western people who within recent years have begun 
to take a keen interest in India. These are what are com- 
monly known as Theosophists. The people of this class, 
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however, are not half so numerous as that of the former one, 
but they have done one very important service to India. 
They have translated (though with a strong bias for occult- 
ism) into English a great many Sanskrit works, and thereby, 
in a way, popularized the study of Indian literature in this 
country and in England. And, just because the people of 
this latter class have rendered this incalculable service to 
India and her people, it is all the more regrettable that they 
should have been the means of spreading erroneous ideas 
about a people for whom their love is as sincere as it is deep. 

One cannot say how and why, but it appears that for 
years past it has been an article of general belief in Western 
countries that India was the land of ghosts and spirits, of 
Chelés and Mahdtmas, where these ethereal individuals 
walked in broad daylight in their astral selves. The written 
and the spoken word of these so-called Theosophists has only 
strengthened this popular belief. So that, in the minds of a 
large majority of the American public, India is usually asso- 
ciated with every form of occultism and spiritism. Let me 
not be misunderstood. I do not wish to take away even a 
particle of truth that there may be in occultism, Indian or 
American. All the same, let me state it candidly that the 
truth is greatly exaggerated and overstated, so that, to the 
Western mind, “ India” and everything “ Indian ” have come 
to be synonymous with vagueness, listlessness, and dreami- 
ness. . 

It cannot be denied that the Indian mind, until quite 
recently, has devoted itself very largely to the discussiou 
and solution of problems which belong, as they always will 
belong, to the province of speculative philosophy. But this 
does not mean that the people of India have taken no ac- 
count whatever of the purely practical side of the individual 
and national life. The very fact that in their own days the 
ancient Hindus fought their own battles, won mighty king- 
doms, built powerful empires, and reared a remarkably high 
type of civilization, goes very strongly to show that they were 
not neglectful of the affairs of this world. The one great 
peculiarity of the Hindu nation that has characterized them 
as a people is that they have always risen above the tem- 
poral, and never allowed it to come in between themselves 
and their eternal spiritual well-being. Vague and dreamy 
speculations respecting everything on earth and in heaven 
there have been, but it would be wrong to put these down 
as the predominant characteristic of the entire nation. 

Another misconception regarding India prevalent in the 
Western mind is that the Hindus are a supremely static, if 
not a stupidly stolid, people, that they are hopelessly averse 
to move in the forward direction. This is a charge that is 
often levelled, not only against the Hindus, but against all 
Asiatics in general,— against the Chinese, the Japanese, the 
Persians, and other Eastern nations. It cannot be disputed 
that there is a certain amount of truth in this charge, but it 
is absolutely wrong to make it in an unqualified way. Ina 
certain sense, it is perfectly true that all old countries — in- 
cluding even England— are dominated by static forces, and 
are, consequently, more hard to move than the New World. 
And, inasmuch as India is one of the most ancient, if not the 
most ancient, country in the world, one would naturally 
expect it to be extremely slow to move. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is not half so stationary as Western people are apt to 
think. Indeed, things in India do not move with the speed 
of an express train, as they do in America. Whether this 
progress at the rate of a railway express is an unmixed bless- 
ing, we need not pause just now to inquire into. Our imme- 
diate point of inquiry is the progress in India. 

The facts are patent to any one who has ever visited India 
with his eyes and ears open, or who has ever read any well- 
written work on that country with an open and unprejudiced 
mind. India of to-day is not the India of fifty years back, 
much less of a century back. Slowly, but surely and steadily, 
she has moved and is moving in the onward path among the 
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great nations of the world. People here speak of India as 
if she were a dead nation. The truth is that she never was 
dead. It is a well-known historical fact that, previous to the 
advent of the fierce and fanatical Mohammedan rule, India 
was a living and thriving nation, in spite of repeated attacks 
of foreign foes. But, with the growth of the pernicious insti- 
tution of caste, the Hindus lost their organic unity, thereby © 
paving the way to the killing and crushing dead weight of 
the Mohammedan power that flourished throughout the 
greater part of India till about the beginning of the present 
century. One inevitable outcome of this prolonged suprem- 
acy of Islam was that the whole country was reduced to a 
state of utter inanition and complete stagnation. The na- 
tion, divided against itself by its internal divisions of caste, 
crushed and disabled from without by the harsh and unyield- 
ing tyranny of Islam, went, as it were, into a long sleep. It 
was a deep and heavy slumber, but in no sense was it a 
death. 

It was the providential toueh of the Anglo-Saxon rule that 
in the early part of this century roused India from her pro- 
longed slumber, and brought her into living touch with the 
ideals of Western civilization. The English rule in India is 
far from being perfect. In some of its aspects it is positively 


‘vexatious, and causes a great deal of unnecessary irritation. 


Nevertheless, taken all in all, it is the best for India in her 
present situation. 

It is not quite a century yet since the British government 
introduced improved methods of education into India. In 
such provinces as that of the Panjab the new system of edu- 
cation was introduced only about twenty-five years ago. 
Not to speak of what has been done by other concomitant 
influences, as an outcome of this new method of education, 
modern India is beginning to show a marvellous vitality. 
All along the line, in politics, in literature, in physical science, 
in commercial undertaking,— in fact, in every department of 
thought and activity,— the Hindus are exhibiting great prog- 
ress. It is a newera in the life of the country. On political 
platforms and in the British courts of law our Hindu speak- 
ers, debaters, and barristers hold their own in competition 
with Englishmen both in India and in England,— and this in 
such a complex and complicated language as the English 
tongue. Many of the Hindu doctors, trained under the new 
régime, are fully equal to Western physicians, with this ad- 
ditional advantage for the former that, to a thorough mastery 
over Western materia medica, they add a close acquaintance 
with Indian medicine. Hindu professors in schools and col- 
leges are not seldom superior to those sent out from English 
and European universities. Impartial Western critics have 
often admitted the unique capacity of the Hindu mind to 
adapt itself to altered environments. 

I shall cite only one instance to illustrate how the Indian 
mind is capable of showing marked powers along the lines 
of most unexpected activities. Until within the last few 
years our English and American friends had relegated us to 
the exclusive domains of ‘‘ dreamy speculations” and “ meta- 
physical argumentations.” They had given it as their final 
verdict that the Hindu genius was purely speculative, and 
quite incapable of achieving anything high and original in 
the field of practical science. However, some three years 
back, to their supreme amazement they learned that a Bengali 
Hindu, of the name of Jagadeesh Chandra Bose, had startled 
the whole of the European world of “practical” science by 
some of his “ original” researches in electrical waves. Prof. 
Bose is the science professor in the Presidency College of 
Calcutta and a prominent member of the Brahmo-Somaj. 
Some two years back the government of India sent him to 
England, at the expense of the State, with a view to afford 
the learned scientist an opportunity to exhibit his researches 
before the scientific public of Great Britain. Prof. Bose was 
rightly lionized wherever he went and spoke ; and even sucha 
high authority as Lord Kelvin was struck with profound ad- 
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miration when he witnessed Prof. Bose’s marvellous experi- 
ments in electricity, conducted entirely with the assistance of 
the Ingenious apparatus devised and constructed by the pro- 
fessor himself. In recognition of Mr. Bose’s invaluable 
services to the cause of practical science, the University of 
London bestowed upon him the honorary degree of “ Doctor 
of Science.” Other instances — perhaps not so high as that 
of Dr. Bose — are not quite so rare as one is apt to imagine. 

One noteworthy peculiarity of the progress of India is 
that, while she takes in the new, she does not let go her hold 
on the spirit of what isold in her own national civilization. 
“Adapt before you adopt” is her watchword. To be safe 
and secure, such advance must needs be slow. The word 
‘‘pro-gress ” itself means that. 

The genius of India is essentially religious, and her new 
activities are in no other field so marked and marvellous as 
in that of religion and spiritual life. What distinctive 
changes have taken place and are taking place in the re- 
ligious and spiritual aspirations of India I hope to indicate 
on some future occasion. I am afraid the present paper has 
already exceeded the limits of space originally allotted to me. 


The Situation in Japan, as it looks to an Orthodox 
Missionary. , 


BY J. Ho PETLTEE,) DD. 


Le 


It gives me pleasure to respond to the courteous invitation 
of the Aegister’s editor to write my views on the above 
subject. Two special reasons for this feeling may be men- 
tioned. 

Japan has fully emerged from the seclusion of centuries. 
She has become a world nation, as her own writers delight to 
phrase it. Moreover, she is America’s nearest neighbor on 
the west, not counting the desolate wastes of Eastern Siberia. 
She has been this, of course, ever since we knew her; but, 
from the day our flag was planted on the island of Luzon, 
and Hawaii with its 20,000 Japanese laborers became a 
provisional territory of the United States, she almost moved 
into our sitting-room. Yokohama is more than two thou- 
sand miles nearer San Francisco than is Manila. What 
Japan thinks, feels, desires, and does is of vital importance 
to the United States. Everything that can be written to 
acquaint thinking people of New England with the exact 
situation in the land of the well-risen sun of material prog- 
ress and intellectual activity, and the rising sun of Christian 
truth and integrity, is therefore timely. 

Again, I prize this opportunity, as a member of another 
fold, to tell the readers of the Register how the case looks 
from the standpoint of one with my training and convictions. 

Approaching the citadel of our theme through various 
gateways, we naturally select first the most prominent of all, 
the one marked Political, even as the white-gloved, blue-uni- 
formed (a dirty white in summer) policeman is the first 
acquaintance one meets as he draws near the sacred shores 
of H. I. J. M. the Emperor’s domain, and of whom, as a 
representative of official surveillance, he seldom loses sight 
so long as he remains in the land. 

Heroically passing by many intensely interesting details, 
we linger under this gateway simply long enough to note 
that Japan has leaped, almost at a bound, into the arena of 
progressive nations, conducted according to the most ad- 
vanced methods of political government. From excessive 
paternalism to a constitutional monarchy, from personal dicta- 
torship to party government, from worship of the emperor as 
a divine being to réligious freedom, from lying under the 
heel of seventeen foreign nations to standing erect, side by 
side, with the foremost of her sisters in the congress of 
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nations, from being unknown to becoming well known as the 
unquestioned victor in a memorable warfare, and, best of 
all, from despising the religion of the West and trampling on 
the cross of Christ to summoning native Christians to high 
place in her realm,— all this means a revolution,— ay, a re- 
birth, the re-formation of a nation. 

Civil and criminal codes have been brought up to date, 
treaties have been revised by which the new tariffs go into 
effect next January, and all dealings with foreigners six 
months later. A large number of Japan’s high officials have 
studied at some American college or university. Two out of 
four members of the standing committee of the recently 
formed constitutional party, a party which controls two 
hundred and fifty-two out of three hundred members of the 
lower house of parliament, are stanch Christian men, one a 
Presbyterian and the other a Methodist. The latter of these 
two is prominently mentioned as likely to become minister of 
education when the next vacancy occurs. 

It is hardly possible to credit this well-authenticated 
rumor, when one remembers how recently the educational 
department was subject to severe criticism as the most con- 
servative, anti-foreign department of the government. Even 
the present minister has taken people’s breath away by 
rescinding “at one coup no less than twenty-three measures, 
enacted and promulgated from time to time by his prede- 
cessors, for excluding teachers, students, and educational 
officials from interference in politics,” and otherwise restrain- 
ing their personal liberty. Only a short time ago scholars 
were persecuted and teachers dismissed simply because they 
dared confess their allegiance to the religion that sprang out 
of Judea in the days of the Christ. 

Some half a score of the members of the national diet who 
were returned at the general elections on August 10 are 
Christians, thus showing that religious belief merely, as such, 
no longer stands in the way of political or social preferment. 

In one noteworthy case in the recent elections, Buddhist 
priests, brothel-keepers, liquor-sellers, and gamblers were 
leagued against the Christian candidate, and a circular was 
sent around “urging voters not to allow the city to be dis- 
graced by the election of this member of an ev sect” ; but, 
notwithstanding such bitter opposition, he was returned by an 
unexpectedly large majority,— 639 to 176. On the following 
Sabbath his pastor, at the close of the morning service, made 
a brief congratulatory address, to which the representative 
elect feelingly responded, asking for the prayers of the 
church that he might faithfully perform his new duties. 

The president of the lower house of the last diet, and who 
undoubtedly will be re-elected to the same high office when 
Parliament reassembles, is a devout believer in Christianity, 
and held a prayer-meeting, attended by some forty men of 
eminence, at his official residence just before vacating the 
house. It is an open secret that ex-premier Marquis Ito, 
“ Japan’s first citizen,” Count Okuma, the minister president 
of State at this moment, Count Itagaki, minister for home 
affairs, and others among Japan’s truest statesmen, are 
anxious to see Christianity make rapid progress in their 
beloved country. 

Passing by the brilliantly lighted gateway of Material 
Progress, where we hear the click of countless machines,— 
there are four hundred and seventy-four wires on one set of 
telegraph poles in the city of Tokyo,— where new banks or 
manufacturing companies spring into existence almost daily, 
where you can buy nearly everything of value, with some 
things of no value, that the world has to offer, and where 
you learn that Japan’s foreign commerce has grown in 
twenty-five years from twenty-four to a hundred and fifty 
million dollars,— passing by all this and vastly more, we 
come to the gateway over whose portals sits the Muse of 
Learning. 

Here’ we find much to praise in schools and books and 
journals. Ambitious Japan attempts everything in the lit- 
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erary line,— Shakespeare and Goethe, Spencer and Mull, 
Macaulay and Motley, as well as Webster’s Spelling-book and 
Peter Parley’s History. From kindergarten to university, 
modern systems of instruction are in the schools, which need 
only better trained teachers, a higher morality, and, permeat- 
ing all, the true religious spirit, to work out a grand success. 
A few reforms are specially pressing. The Chinese charac- 
ter must go, but whether a modified form of the Japanese 
syllabary or Roman letters shall take the place of ideographs 
that consume eight years of a child’s life in school for their 
mastery is still undetermined. My own convictions, sym- 
pathy, and efforts are entirely with the letters from Rome; 
and I believe they will yet win the day. 

Greater freedom and encouragement should be granted to 
high grade private schools, and the advanced education of 
girls needs far more attention. : 

The only basis for moral instruction is a brief Imperial 
Rescript, nine years old, which is read on stated occasions. 
Thoughtful Japanese are demanding something of wider 
reach, that is founded on the law of Almighty God as 
revealed in the book of universal truth, and not on that of a 
mere earthly sovereign, however much this ruler may be ven- 
erated, and even worshipped, by his loyal people. 


A Misplaced Halo. 


BY CEPHAS BRAINERD, JR. 


There seems to be an unusual interest at present in the 
question why men form so small a portion of church attend- 
ants.. 

In my judgment there is a radical, philosophical error in 
the estimate of church and clergy and their relation to affairs 
falsely called secular which prevents, and, so long as it con- 
tinues, will prevent hearty sympathy between religious and 
business circles. 

The church is looked upon as a divine and sacred insti- 
tution, and the clergy as men called of God for a unique 
service of pre-eminent and suz generis holiness. Business 
men —and by this I mean also laboring and professional 
men —resent this claim of church and clergy on grounds 
which they do not formulate, but which can be so stated as 
to command respectful consideration. Three of them may 
be expressed as follows : — 

1. The supreme necessity is food, clothing, and shelter. 
That forces the race into labor as its main purpose in life. 
So far as the church fails to recognize the severity of the 
struggle for bread, both in its simple form and as it expands 
into the struggle for the necessaries of civilized life, and so 
far as the clergy, as a body or as individuals, fail to recog- 
nize that: this demand has the right of way in human activ- 
ity, and that it substantially exhausts the energies, they are 
out of sympathy with men at their most sensitive point. 
This proposition needs no discussion. 

2. Business stands beside the family supreme in sacred- 
ness. The saying, so often spoken by professors to theo- 
logical students, “The pulpit is your throne,” is diametri- 
cally wrong. The word “throne” is out of place; but, so 
far as it is in order, the truth is that secular industry is on 
the throne, and the clergyman is an attendant. And one 
great reason for the failure of the church to influence busi- 
ness men is that the clergy, backed by a large portion of 
church members, is claiming to occupy the throne instead 
of helping it. 

The initial command of God to the human race when he 
started it on its career after the fall was, “ Multiply and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it.” The transcendent spir- 
itual import of this command seems to have been greatly 
overlooked. All God’s intercourse with his creatures, in- 
cluding the Incarnation, has been to secure its fulfilment. 
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The family and the conquest of nature form the double ob- 
ject and care of the race. The church has appreciated the 
sacredness of the family, and labored for its improvement. 
I have never heard of a clergyman who considered his office 
more sacred than motherhood. i 

The attitude toward business has been very different. 
Human progress broadens the meaning of the command 
“subdue the earth.” The thorns, briers, and wild beasts 
are but the A, B, C. All the forces that interfere with hap- 
piness, all the obstacles to the full development and play of 
human faculties, are to be met and conquered in obedience 
to this prime command. Every other command of God is 
secondary and auxiliary to this. This conquest of earth in- 
volves labor, invention, planning, organization, the preser- 
vation of results. It calls for laws, constitutions, established 
government. Anything that reduces time*and distance, or 
promotes intercourse, or makes the comforts of one clime 
common to all by transplanting or by transportation, or 
cheapens products and renders life more enjoyable, or dif- 
fuses education and refinement, or checks or cures disease, 
is a part of the conquest of the earth. 

The production of the necessaries of life is the first step 
in this conquest. Therefore, the halo of obedience to God 
belongs primarily to the farmer, the manufacturer, and the 
miner; and those who are nearest to them share most in its 
radiance. 

Jesus said, “I came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.” He came not to make civilization subservient unto 
him, but to be subservient to civilization. 

So-called secular business, advancing human civilization, 
and the institution of the family, taken together, form all 
that is primarily holy. Statesmanship, journalism, teaching, 
medicine, law, and the like are industry’s professional helpers ; 
and the ministry is auxiliary to the whole, and is holy just so 
far as it is helpful. 

3. The manifestation of God which appeals to business 
men is seldom emphasized in sermons or prayer-meeting 
talks. Their minds are fixed upon production of goods or 
structures transporting goods to where they are needed, 
purchase and sale, payment and collection of debts. They 
have in mind only results. Jehovah is primarily a God of 
results. He created and sustains the material world. Being 
a God of results, he has, it seems to me, an interest in the 
success of business enterprises which contribute to his great 
end of civilization, of which the church and the clergy are 
unaware ; and so church and clergy give the business man 
no substantial help in making him acquainted with God as 
his business friend and guide. For this reason, if no other, 
a small proportion of business men, even of those who are 
conscientious, are men of pronounced piety, in the current 
sense. They realize that to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to comply with the conditions of honest success is a 
higher service than participation in religious exercises. 
Their mistake is in their notion that the latter can be dis- 
pensed with. There is also an error on the other side; 
namely, that, if a man is religious, it is of little matter 
whether he be a capable business man. ‘The business man 
often belittles worship and prayer, and the devout often be- 
littles business capacity. The former error is not greater 
nor more pernicious than the latter. 

The attainment of earthly civilization by the race is the 
test as to whether or not the race can be trusted with the 
opportunities of heaven, whether it can be let into its heri- 
tage. Its fitness for that heritage will be determined by re- 
sults, and not by theories and teachings. It is the business 
man who is furnishing the needed proof of such fitness ; and 
to him, if successful, belongs the halo. The teachings of 
clergymen, moralists, and thinkers, in themselves give no 
proof, but, on the contrary, unless business culminates in 
complete triumph over the evils of nature, will add to our 
condemnation, either by showing that we knew what to do 
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and did it not or that we spent our time speculating and 


talking instead of doing. As evidence on this point, honest» 


business achievement outclasses the sermon. 

These considerations seem to throw some light on the de- 
plorable lack of sympathy between business and religious 
circles. One suggestion can be offered which would help 
to mend the matter. A closer acquaintance with business 
men can be cultivated by the clergy. Let the minister lay 
aside his white tie and spend an evening a week at the club 
as a guest and spectator. It will be much better spent than 
in writing a dozen pages of a sermon which will be of no 
use to business men who hear it. Let him invent ways and 
means to associate with business men in all their moods, at 
work and at play. Above all things, let him lay aside the 
misplaced halo, and look upon business and business men as 
sacred. Let this be continued till he has absorbed some- 
thing of the business man’s nature and way of viewing 
things, till there comes between him and the business man 
that peculiar feeling which the sociologists speak of as the 
consciousness of kind. Then the present misunderstanding 
will begin to wane, and both will join hands to wipe it out 
altogether.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Che Pulpit. 


Peace and the Czar’s Proposal. 


BY REV. HENRY H. BARBER. 


Blessed are the peacemakers ; 


for they shall be called the children of 
God.— Marv. v. 9. 


The delight with which our communities hailed the news 
of peace a few weeks ago testifies to the consonance of this 
Beatitude with the native impulses of our social nature. The 
suggestions of this event, and the more recent proposal of 
the Russian czar for an international conference in the in- 
terests of disarmament and universal peace among the na- 
tions, may well furnish the topic of our Sunday meditation 
this morning. 

What may we hope, and what can we do, in regard to se- 
curing permanent peace, in this country and throughout the 
world? 

There is no question that such a result is clearly the de- 
mand of our Christian discipleship as of our social feelings, 
—a demand that has been growing increasingly clear and 
urgent with the growing perception of the meaning of relig- 
ion and civilization. As Nicholas II. well says in his re- 
markable proposal to the Powers, it is “an ideal toward 
which the endeavors of all governments should be directed.” 
How may we help to make that ideal real ? 

Of course, any influence you or I may hope to have must 
be exerted along the lines of conviction and action in our 
own community and country. Happily, we are in a mood, 
at the close of a war which, though brief and successful, and 
comparatively light in its burdens and losses, has yet taxed 
heavily our sympathies and divided our judgments, to appre- 
ciate the calamities that war imposes, and to heed the perils 
that lie before our country if it yield to the demands we 
sometimes hear for a permanent enlargement of our army 
and navy, and a national policy of extension and increased 
influence among the powers. 

We can hardly believe, perhaps, as we sit here to-day, that 
this peril is imminent or is considerable ; and yet the agen- 
cies which surely were not without influence in precipitating 
the contest from which we have just emerged are probably 
stronger than ever, and are not unlikely, if left unchecked, to 
plunge us into more doubtful and serious conflicts. It 1s too 
soon to weigh calmly the wisdom and the outcome of the 
war just closed. We may admit that a noble motive, an 1n- 
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dignant sense of outraged humanity, had much, though not 
everything, to do with its beginning ; and that, despite all the 
blunders, and the supreme mistake of a needless summer 
campaign within the tropics, its beneficent end has been 
speedily and surely attained, so far as the removal of the 
hated and oppressive yoke of Spanish rule is concerned. 
Indeed, I think we may go further than this. We may de- 
clare that of the three justifiable grounds of war, self- 
defence, national integrity and security, and the succor of the 
oppressed, the last-named is the noblest, and that it was 
the main ground on which our war with Spain was declared. 

There will doubtless always remain question as to its neces- 


‘sity and conduct,— questions which it is out of place here to 


discuss, and useless. But what there is no question about, and 
what we may well consider in the light of our recent and earlier 
experience and the world’s experience, is that the best war is a 
lamentable necessity, to be avoided and provided against when 
possible, its unavoidable miseries and certain train of social 
and moral costs fully and fairly weighed, and the ways to be 
sought and studied whereby to avoid committing ourselves or 
forcing other peoples to seek its terrible arbitrament, with its 
inevitable horrors and debasements. The more immediate and 
affecting of these results of war have been abundantly brought 
to our notice during the past weeks and months. The more 
deep-seated and persistent results of evil to society and the 
nation we oftener lose sight of, though in the long run they 
are almost equally certain, and vastly more perilous to na- 
tional well-being. It is only in such long-continued struggles 
as that of the Thirty Years’ War or the successive campaigns 
of Napoleon that the dire results appear in the depopula- 
tion of whole provinces or the lessening of the physical and 
mental stature of a people. But no thoughtful man, who has 
lived through the generation since our Civil War, has failed 
to deplore the large increase of crime, drunkenness and va- 
grancy that followed it, or can study without sadness the 
aspects of physical or spiritual impoverishment involved in 
the fact that, after thirty years, more than a million pen- 
sioners seek public relief from its disabilities. The losses of 
war are not in battle mainly, not even from exposure and 
pestilence, terrible as these are, but in unsettled habits and 
coarsened characters and moral diseases that corrupt com- 
munities and pervert the political ideals of a people. 

I gladly recognize in a war for national existence or for 
humanity, like our Civil War, or, in part, our late war with 
Spain, the presence of heroic self-sacrifice and stern devotion 


\ 


to an awful duty, that may go far to redeem a war from . 


these results of decadence and debasement, and may indeed 
be to some men the means of developing stalwart and noble 
character which softer experiences might have left unformed. 
And I am far from denying that age-long evils under which 
a subject nation suffers may be lightened or removed 
through war, that civilization, as Lowell says, does some- 
times get forward upon a powder-cart. No theory of the 
reign of law can ignore the truth that God can make the 
wrath of man to praise him. Out of the ruins that wrath pro- 
duces there is sometimes builded the structure of new oppor- 
tunity, of new civilization. So it seems just now almost 
certain to be with the destruction of the fanatic hordes of the 
upper Nile, making way for the civilized rule of Britain, and 
the unfolding commerce and industries that may at last 
blossom into fair homes of happy populations. 

But it is only as the stern policeman, holding the hands of 
violence and oppression for the security of the worker and 
the release of the outraged and depressed, that war 'can be 
invoked for beneficent results; and, even then, its issue is 
uncertain, joined with inevitable and certain drawbacks. 
The aftermath of war is always a largely bitter growth. As 
a method of progress, much more as an ideal of individual 
or national life, it belongs to an outgrown age of animal and 
subhuman development. Its survival in the ideals of occa- 
sional Congressmen or newspaper editors must follow the 
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mastodon, the dodo, and the great auk into certain extinc- 
tion. Dr. Stanley Hall tells us that we have one hundred 
and thirty-five distinct physical organs that have become 
rudimentary or atrophied, but which were yet of great service 
to our far-away ancestors. With the functions of these 
organs, war must also take its place among the things out- 
grown by civilized man. \ The ideals of militarism are giving 
way to the aspirations of commercial enterprise and social 
regeneration. Mere military glory is cheap and tawdry, save 
to juvenile reporters and belated coxcombs. The pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war has lost its chief attractions for 
the men of to-day. Grant, Napier, Wellington, wanted to see 
no more of war. Courage is admirable, as ever; but the 
bravest soldier has to share it with the surgeon and the 
hospital nurse,— nay, with the fireman, the bridge builder, 
and the locomotive engineer. The best soldiers to-day want 
to be also civilizers, missionaries of humanity, and are im- 
patient of mere camp or police duty. Nothing is more in- 
dicative of the changed posture of our Western world toward 
war than the ease and eagerness with which our American 
armies melt back into citizenship when war is over. May 
the love of it never be revived among us! Let us hope that 
any plans of “ imperialism” will find American citizens in- 
creasingly disinclined to fight for or to further them. 

There are peacemakers, indeed, that can never inherit the 
blessing of the children of God,—sloth and cowardly ease 
and the timidity of wealth that likes not to be disturbed in 
getting gain. But the ‘coming people,” as Mr. Dole’s book 
has finely shown us, will inherit the blessing of this Beatitude, 
together with that upon the meek, because their gentler 
methods and generous spirits will develop an enterprise and 
endurance for the ends of peace which the gallantry of war 
could not surpass. ‘The chivalry of the Middle Ages mixed 
martial courage with self-devoting protection for the weak. 
The new chivalry of a completer Christianity will be brave 
and self-devoted, not at all for the destruction, but for the 
development and uplift, of men. When Capt. Philip of the 
Texas besought his men not to cheer while the Spanish sea- 
men were dying, he touched a chord beside whose vibration 
every note of martial triumph jars. It is as when the hunter 
is moved by the death-quivering of his victim, and is sickened 
of sportsmanship forever. 

It is something, so I judge, that the best consciousness of 
this nation, even in the moment of its large military successes, 
is discovering that it is sick of wars. It has no less keen 
appreciation than ever of courage, of daring achievement, in 
battle and elsewhere. It is losing, please God, no quick 
response of sympathy and generous service for depressed 
and suffering classes and peoples. It will still keep strong 
arms and ready heart for national defence or the defence of 
the weak; but it hates the brutalities and distrusts the out- 
come of war, and looks mainly and increasingly to the peace- 
ful rivalries of intelligence and industrial enterprise. It 
trusts more and more to weight of national character, and 
appeals to that sense of national and international justice 
which is, in the long run, one with national interest for 
gaining the needful conquests of Christian civilization. 

I say this is the trend of the best social and political con- 
science of this age in America, and to strengthen it and 
make it dominant in the councils of diplomacy and the de- 
cisions of government is the duty and privilege of the Chris- 
tian citizenship and Christian Church of the country. 

Will it succeed? Will it ever temper and disarm the 
crude enthusiasm for national extension and increased mili- 
tary armament that threatens to lead our destinies in the 
wake of the burdened and groaning military nations of 
Europe? If not, we shall sink toward their burdened state 
without the sad necessity of their entanglements and mutual 
jealousies. Never was the need of national wisdom and 
prudence and trust in the “upper lights” of republican 
honor and security more pressing than now. ‘The closing 
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verses of Rudyard Kipling’s “ Recessional” may well be our 
national warning and prayer. 

I speak of these perils not in discouragement, but in almost 
infinite hope. It is hard to believe that these higher ideals 
of civilization are not to be fulfilled, that the centuries of 
slow and painful progress in which they have issued are to 
be turned back and lose their promise of fair fulfilment, or 
that our own country is to miss the opportunity toward which 
it has been growing for a hundred years, of leading in the 
new civilization, the application of the Christian law of 
brotherhood to the intercourse and law of nations. The trend 
of that great process of social evolution which religion calls the 
present providence of God justifies our faith that surely, if 
slowly, we shall climb, certainly that the world will climb, to 
the height of this ideal, which, in far-seen vision, the highest 
have beheld and aspired to for near two thousand years. And 
that best consciousness of our national life of which I have 
spoken, that sense of a mission of brotherhood and civiliza- 
tion which John Robinson felt when he deplored the over- 
haste of Miles Standish to avenge the wrongs against the 
Pilgrims upon the Indians, which prompted the treaty and 
fortunate rule of William Penn, which abides to-day in the 
wise statesmanship that is patiently studying our national 
responsibilities from the war it was most reluctant to en- 
gage in, which speaks in solemn words of warning against 
change of national policy toward conquest and militarism, 
and which, happily, we believe, sits in the chief place of trust 
and decision at Washington,— all these voicings and silent 
exercise of the best American conscience and spirit confirm 
our trust that the larger America of the twentieth century 
will also be the higher America of our hope and longing, 
and, loyal to the best traditions of the fathers, will take up 
the growing burdens of enlarging responsibilities and multi- 
plying relations with the mingling and uniting nations of the 
world, not in the spirit of Machiavelli’s prince or Napoleon’s 
war code of selfish isolation or brutal conquest, but in the 
high purpose to make the area and bounds of country the 
sphere of equity and the ranges of industrial enterprise and 
humane helpfulness, joining the prudent dignity of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address with the divine counsels of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

We have indeed invoked responsibilities in regard to the 
late dependencies of Spain that cannot be put off at will, 
and that ought not to be lightly dealt with. The most deter- 
mined foe to national expansion cannot but see that it is 
impossible to restore them to their former status of insurrec- 
tion and misrule. We must pay the price of intervention, 
doubtless in costly years of protection and difficult guidance 
of the destinies of peoples unfitted for self-rule and imbit- 
tered by ages of tyranny and plunder. But all thought of 
exploiting them for our national glory or advantage may well 
be dismissed. Happy for us if we take up the obligation 
with a solemn sense of its difficulty, and of the possibility of 
turning it into a new school of statesmanship and a high 
service of civilization. Best of all, if it can be made to join 
us with the advancing peoples of Europe in an international 
protectorate of freedom, justice, and peace. 

The call and the hope are all the stronger to-day in their 
larger perception and heartier welcome among the nations of 
the world. The proposal of the czar for an international 
conference in the furtherance of general peace and relief of 
the peoples from the terrible strain and cost of the war ar- 
maments of the powers has been a great surprise, and has 
been received in some quarters with suspicion and sneers. 
Coming from the mightiest military nation of Europe, whose 
immense growth and extending sway are looked on with in- 
creasing dread by neighboring powers, this tender of the 
open hand of brotherhood for the relief and welfare of the 
people and the furtherance of Christian civilization may 
well be startling almost to incredulity in its’ suggestions of 
disburdenment and progress. If put forth, as I believe, with 
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sincere and serious intent, it may well become the most fa- 
mous and epoch-making state paper since the American 
Declaration of Independence. And yet its appearance is 
only the fruitage of what has been springing and blossoming 
in poetry and romance and religion for ages. It is the 
grave and sober judgment of the sages from earliest times. 
In Russia, too, it but fulfils the logic of the abolition of serf- 
dom, meditated by the first Nicholas, and accomplished by 
Alexander in the first year of our Civil War. It may go far 
to fulfil the dreams of Tourguéneff, and the apostolate of 
that veteran of Russian letters, Count Tolstoi, who, has just 
closed his seventieth year, and who has devoted his last dec- 
ades to a crusade against private and public war. The 


heart of Russia as of humanity speaks in this aspiration of. 


her young ruler. Even her Nihilism has been blindly seek- 
ing the same end through insurrection and assassination. A 
few years ago some of you saw the terrible arraignment of 
militarism in the speaking pictures of the Russian painter 
Vereschagin. 

It is the old story. The seers and poets of a people 
always lead the advance lines of mounting civilization. -It is 
not the first time of late, either, that new and incomplete 
civilizations have taught the older peoples, who looked down 
upon them, advanced lessons in political morals and social 
well-being. 

It is easy to say that the czar’s proposal is Utopian, and 
sure to fail,— an idiology, as Napoleon would have called it. 
But the idiologists of Napoleon’s contempt have succeeded 
in planting fertile lands and happy populations, while the 
splendors of martial glory have ended sometimes in desert 
islands. 

And what is perhaps more noticeable in this peace proto- 
col of the czar is the large sympathy and favor with which 
the governments of Europe and the press of the world have 
hastened to welcome it. The first thought has been, not, 
“Tt is impracticable,” but, “It would bring such blessed re- 
lief.” It is as marking a new considerateness for the welfare 
of the common people that the proposal has deepest interest. 
The glory of States is second to the well-being and relief 
of the toiling and burdened masses. The spirit that 
breathes in this paper is that the office of governments is to 
secure the industrial welfare and social uplifting of the de- 
pressed and struggling millions. 

Nicholas has spoken what has seemed to be in the heart 
of Europe. It is said that the brilliant and dramatic young 
Emperor of Germany was planning something of like start- 
ling significance. At all events, the drawing of England 
toward America of late, and later of Germany toward Eng- 
land, shows a keener and seemingly more kindly apprecia- 
tion of the mutual interests of the nations and of civilization. 
For the common help and uplifting of the nations the old 
prophecy for Israel is finding new witness and earnest of ful- 
filment. ‘Then shalt thou see, and flow together, and be 
enlarged.” 

It may be that the vision is still for many days. The 
czar’s proposal may fail of acceptance or be withdrawn. It 
may be carried out to end in a parliament of discord and 
mutual claims, which shall reveal its prematureness. and 
impracticability. But it is an epoch in civilization that a 
czar should have made it, and that Europe should have 
hailed it with sympathy and hope. It marks the growth of 
the humane ideal. 

That noblest of Roman emperors, Marcus Antoninus, said 
that it is possible for life to be lived well even in a palace. 
Nicholas II. has proved that it is possible even for an auto- 
crat to advance the line of Christian civilization and to 
inherit the beatitude of the peace-makers. 

I have answered the question, What may we hope? What 
can we do? remains. And it must remain for our study, 
experiment, and, if we will, for our loyal witness and service 
to the higher line of statesmanship and civilization. We 
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can at least celebrate the new international proposal of 
peace, and hail every prospect of its realization. We can 
encourage every project to meet our own national responsi- 
bilities in its spirit, and disown and rebuke every tendency 
to discredit it, or flaunt the crude jingoism that would debase 
or spoil our part in the family of Christian nations. And we 
can rejoice that “the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world,” which Tennyson saw afar in the impatient visions 
of his youth, and cherished in his latest age, has definite 
and authorized standing in the councils of the civilized 
world, and that the Master’s benediction on the peace- 
makers grows to noble fulfilment in increasing multitudes of 
hearts touched with sympathy, with the burdened peoples, 
and glowing with the promise of the kingdom of peace. 

That promise has brightened and advanced many stages 
since Longfellow wrote of it : — 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The sounds of war grow fainter, and then cease; 
And, like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, “‘ Peace.” 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies, 
But, beautiful as songs of the Immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


Spiritual Life. 


A man, who might carve statues and paint pictures, spend- 
ing his life in making mock flowers out of wax and paper, is 
wise compared with the man who might have God for com- 
pany, and yet shuts God out and lives an empty life.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

a 


Speak with none so gladly as with thy God. Let us 
accustom ourselves the whole day long, and even while in 
business, to the Lord’s presence, and seek, in simple faith, 
to make ourselves known to him and to become intimate 
with him in our hearts.— Gerhard Tersteegen. 


Fd 


The great means of doing good, though we cannot tell 
why or how,—only because God so directed it,—is by 
example. We are to be ourselves what we would have 
others to be. And this not only when others know it, but 
in all places; for I believe that even what we do in secret 
affects others.— Mary Lyon. 


Fd 


PRAYER. 


We thank thee, O God, for thy perfect providence and thy 
tender mercies. We thank thee for this world in which we 
live, where thy presence shines in every star of heaven and 
every flower of earth. ‘The rivers as they roll, the ocean as 
it ebbs and flows, mountain and forest, garden and harvest 
fields, the rain and the dew, the winds and the waves, the 
all-embracing sky, the sun that sheds abroad its life-giving 
warmth and radiance, the mighty vision of the countless 
myriads of suns and worlds which fill the boundless heavens, 
—all tell of thy greatness and bring glad tidings of thy 
love. And, while we bless thee for the word which thou hast 
written in these outward things and for all the influences 
which come to us from the visible universe by which we are 
surrounded, we bless thee for the invisible world of the 
spirit, of which the things we see are but the outward sign 
and figure. We thank thee that thou, who fillest all nature 
with thy unspeakable greatness and glory, makest our souls 
thy dwelling-place, and revealest thyself in our inmost heart 
as our Father and our Friend, Amen, 
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Something Remains. 


Friend, there are some who say the gods are dead, 
And all the grace of the world’s earlier day 
And lingering light of heaven passed away, 

And the fair bloom of life forever shed. 

They say the dryads and the nymphs are fled, 

No fauns or satyrs in the clearings play. 
Ceres and Bacchus with their brave array 
Wine-press and threshing-floor no longer tread. 


But never Hesiod tasted sweeter things, 
Horace, nor Master Walther Vogelweid, 
Than I who sit upon a carpet fair 
Of new-born verdure, in this joyous spring, 
God in my heart, my dear ones at my side, 
Glad just to breathe the universal air. 
—Wrilliam Herbert Carruth, in the Independent. 


A Closer View of Bismarck. 


Dr. Moritz Busch, the friend and biogra- 
pher of Prince Bismarck, has presented to 
the world a rare and instructive lesson in 
psychological analysis. He has furnished a 
microscopical view of a mountain, a Bos- 
wellian record of conversational trifles, of 
minutie of conduct and impression,—a curi- 
ous mingling of petulant complaints and 
statesmanlike observations, which throw a 
fierce light of discovery upon the colossal 
figure of the dead chancellor who created the 
German Empire. ‘ 

The world has long been familiar with the 
relentless devotion to a magnificent purpose, 
the wealth of political resources and expedi- 
ents, the pitiless disregard of opposition, 
which raised the rugged figure of Otto von 
Bismarck to the highest pedestal in the pan- 
theon of empire-builders. But it remained 
for Dr. Moritz Busch, the obscure literary 
dabbler, to bring to the light of day a piti- 
lessly faithful and servilely painstaking 
chronicle of the personal life of the chancel- 
lor,—of the apparently trivial words which 
Bismarck spoke over the wine-cup, at the 
breakfast table, in the private cabinet, under 
the stress of passion or in the fire of anger. 

This chronicle of trivialities has the effect 
of placing Bismarck in the surprising posi- 
tion of being disloyal to the principle for 
which, ostensibly, he struggled through a 
. lifetime, in support of which he forced two 
great wars upon Europe, and in the interest 
of which he made parliamentary government 
in Germany a byword among the nations. It 
shows that Bismarck, while he bore aloft the 
standard of monarchism and divine right, in 
reality despised the royal masters whom he 
served, that he regarded the anointed of 
the Lord as the merest puppets in his own 
heavy hands, that he was firm in his convic- 
tion that all the majesty, all the permanence, 
all the sanctity, of the German cause was in- 
camated in the person of Bismarck, that 
without him no history could be written or 
made, and that after him would surely come 
the deluge. 

There is something positively revolting to 
the moral sense in the inward attitude which 
Prince Bismarck, the faithful servant of the 
house of Prussia, maintained toward its rep- 
resentatives, William I. (the Great), Fred- 
erick William, and William II. To all 
three, in turn, he referred frequently in 
sneering and contemptful terms. The first- 
named had to be watched continually lest he 
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commit some egregious folly, and was fre- 
quently ‘‘unmanageable’’ to an extent that 
drove Bismarck to despair. Frederick was 
altogether too much under ‘‘petticoat govern- 
ment,’’ had no mind of his own, and was 
capable of the most revolting perfidy, —a ten- 
dency which Bismarck found difficult to con- 
trol. The third of the Hohenzollerns (Will- 
iam II., the present kaiser) Bismarck con- 
sidered as a conceited and incapable boy, 
who would some day ‘‘beg and implore’’ the 
disgraced chancellor to return to power, and 
save the empire from disruption. 

The cynical view which Bismarck held of 
women born in the purple—and of women in 
general, for that matter—is suggestive of an 
era now long gone by. He frequently re- 
ferred to Queen Victoria as a ‘‘garrulous, 
match-making grandmamma,’’ who would do 
well to confine her activities to the royal 
boudoir at Windsor; to her daughter, the 
Empress Frederick, as a .‘‘chatterer,’’ a 
‘theartless and loveless play-actor,’’ thor- 
oughly ‘‘artificial inwardly as well as out- 
wardly’’?; and to Princess Victoria of Prus- 
sia as possessing a nature which would en- 
able her to ‘‘accept any ... suitor,’’ al- 
though she was avowedly in love with Prince 
Alexander of Bulgaria. 

The animus that prompted this terrific 
revolt against what Bismarck termed ‘‘petti- 
coat government’’ was furnished by the chan- 
cellor’s opposition to a marriage which the 
“‘three Victorias’’ (the queen of England, 
the empress of Germany, and the princess of 
Prussia) were seeking to ‘‘arrange.’’ And 
still history would have it that this cynic 
and woman-hater was himself an exemplary 
husband, romantically devoted to his wife, 
whom he is said to have married without ref- 
erence to worldly and material considera- 
tions! 

The revelations of Dr. Busch throw an 
important light upon another point in the 
character of the dead chancellor. More than 
one historian has portrayed that striking 
psychological moment in the history of the 
German Empire,—the moment in which the 
resistless chancellor forced the aged King 
William to the realization that the road to 
the imperial throne lay through the bloody 
battlefields, first of Austria, and then of 
France, and induced him to start upon that 
road. The private conversations of Prince 
Bismarck on the subject of his master’s re- 
luctance to refer the cause of Prussian great- 
ness and German unity to the arbitrament of 
the sword show, in a convincing degree, the 
chancellor’s utter disregard of the sacredness 
of human life and his perfect readiness to 
erect a frowning Prussia upon a pedestal of 
the slain in battle. 

History has not yet closed the book of 
Bismarck. Page after page is being contrib- 
uted to the formidable volume, and it will 
remain for some unbiassed and penetrating 
mind of a future generation to determine 
whether the balance in the chancellor’s ac- 
count is on the side of right or of wrong, 
whether the man of blood and iron contrib- 
uted to the cause of triumphant civilization, 
or whether he set back the index-finger upon 
the dial of time. This accounting of the 
doings of a colossal personality, working in 
a time of wrack and turmoil among the na- 
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tions, can be determined justly only when 
the sting of bitterness and the storm of pas- 
sion which Bismarck left behind him, as 
a result of his terrible genius, have been 
healed by time and calmed by forgetfulness. 

In the mean while the glimpses which the 
world is obtaining of the intimate soul of 
Bismarck are not of a nature calculated to 
beatify his memory by attaching to it the 
love of mankind. The closer view of the 
mountain is not a reassuring one. It dis- 
closes too many dark and precipitous ravines, 
too many destructive cataracts, too many 
treacherous places that have meant death to 
the passing traveller. 


Literature. 


China in Transformation.” 


The distinguished author is a _ trained 
specialist in the problems of the Far East. 
Sixteen years ago he reported to her Majesty’s 
government concerning a projected railway 
from Burma to Southern China, designed to 
connect the populous valleys of the Irrawaddy 
and the Yang-tse-Kiang. He has since kept 
in close touch with the rapid changes in 
Chinese affairs. The account of his travels 
‘*Across Chryse,’’ and his correspondence 
with the London Zimes, have placed him in 
the front rank of the men to whom the Eng- 
lish public looks for intelligent analysis of 
the difficult Far-Eastern situation. ; 

This book has been received in England 
with general respect and pleasure. . The re- 
sources of China, mineral, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial, are clearly sketched, 
and are described as inexhaustible. From the 
Shansi region alone the whole world could 
be supplied with coal for thousands of years. 
The absence of roads and means of transport 
makes the trade of the most prosperous prov- 
inces a mere fraction of what it should be. 
When the well-known industry, intelligence, 
and mercantile ability of the Chinese people 
are supplied with European methods, and the 
almost untouched natural resources-are scien- 
tifically exploited, the resulting increase of 
the world’s wealth will be vast beyond com- 
putation. 

To get a fair share of this coming riches 
and to take part in developing it is therefore 
the most important object at which British 
policy can aim. The author sees a grave 
menace in the steady encroachments of Rus- 
sia. The African Empire, altogether, is but 
barren victory compared with this priceless 
Far-Eastern prestige which seems to be slip- 
ping from the British grasp. There is a 
possibility, half realized already, of an ag- 
gressive combination of Russian, French, 
and German power to shut out England from 
China, and ultimately to drive her backward 
from her Indian empire. As the trade be- 
tween Europe and the Far East will exceed 
all other in magnitude and value, to lose her 
just share of it would relegate England to 
the rank of a fallen power. England’s w/#- 
matum, therefore, must be to maintain free 
and open trade for all. And she must not 
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rest content with her maritime access to 
Chinese commerce, but aggressively develop 
railway communication from her ‘‘land 
base,’’ the Burmese provinces, to Southern 
China. 

But this abstract of the author’s political 
programme conveys a slight idea of the solid 
and valuable detail contained in his argu- 
ment. As the interest of America in China 
is hardly second to England’s own, the book 
comes appropriately from its American pub- 
lishers. It should be widely read, both by 
those who share the new and un-American 
doctrines of imperialism and those who do 
not. We may learn something, also, from 
the striking account given of the weakness 
and corruption of Chinese government. Most 
readers will be surprised to learn that Chi- 
nese administration is a system of Jaissez- 
faire, of which the sole object is to accumu- 
late ‘‘boodle’’ for the official class, and that, 
in consequence, the Chinese people are free 
to a remarkable degree. Misgovernment is 
tempered by omnipresent rebellion and habits 
of local self-government; and the people, 
when roused, have an emphatic way of 
throwing corrupt officials into dirty ditches, 
first pulling their boots off, which puts a man 
out of politics. There is no public spirit, 
and no power to administer large govern- 
mental enterprises either in war or peace. 

For the Chinese people, however, apart 
from their government, Mr. Colquhoun has 
a sincere respect. European observers are 
prone to exaggerate the picturesque side, and 
to describe Chinese life as a topsyturvy- 
dom, a comic opera, a wonder-book. This 
attitude prevents any serious understanding 
of the points of contact between the Chinese 
and ourselves. Mr. Colquhoun’s account is 
wholly free from this fault. The Chinese 
character, to one who does not know their 
customs and archaic ideas, may appear sim- 
ply bizarre, when, in fact, it is fundamen- 
tally practical and prosaic. With a China- 
man everything, even religion and love, is 
on a strict basis of money value. He is the 
greatest earner, saver, gambler, merchant, 
and usurer in the world. Speculation is his 
passion, and freedom to make money he 
thinks the chief human blessing this side the 
tomb. Surely, it should not be impossible 
for Christian nations to understand this per- 
son from Cathay. 

The book has superb maps, a full list of 
the authorities quoted, and is well indexed. 
We have had so many studies of China, and 
shall have so many more, by sprightly globe- 
trotters, psychological missionaries, and 
heavy ‘‘sinologues,’’ that the reading public 
will give a grateful reception to this well- 
informed narrative of a man of affairs, who 
is also man of science and a cosmopolitan 
journalist. 


A STupY oF A CuHiLp. Bys Louise E. 


Hogan. [Illustrated with over five hundred 
original drawings by the child. New York 
and London: Harper Brothers. $2. 50.—In 


Harper's Magazine there recently appeared a 
very interesting chapter, with facts and illus- 
trations from a study of a child. We have 
now in a book of more than two hundred 
pages, with over five hundred original draw- 
ings by the child, a full exposition of the 
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new method of child study in the home. 
Dr. Preyer of Germany had said that he 
would help any lady who would undertake to 
observe all the phenomena in the opening 
life of a child. Before his lamented death 
he had read and annotated the early chapters 
of this book. The work recorded is such 
as could only be done ‘‘by a mother who has 
not intrusted her baby to nurses, but brought 
it up and thoroughly studied it lovingly her- 
self.’? One who has had experience with 
many little children finds it difficult to be- 
lieve that the work done by the boy who is 
the subject of this study, during the first 
eight years of his life, has not been assisted 
more than ‘‘the plan of campaign’’ would 
account for. But, while most young mothers 
will find it difficult to match the striking 
performances of this boy with his pencil, 
both as a draughtsman and as a mathemati- 
cian, still all young mothers would find in it 
a world of suggestion and encouragement. 
The object of child study in the home, as 
pointed out by leading psychologists, is not 
only to learn the natural mode of intellectual 
and moral development, but also to discover 
how to give the youthful mind freedom and 
stimulus to grow happily in the right direc- 
tion. It is the work of a kindergarten taken 
into the nursery. ‘‘The mother’s work must 
come first, for she has the first opportunity. ’’ 
We can heartily commend this book to 
mothers, to teachers, to all friends of chil- 
dren, and to all students of the human mind. 
It shows the new and happy ways in which 
some day childhood will come to its own. 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S History. By 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.—Any book written by Prof. 
Shaler out of the wealth of his knowledge 
could not well fail to be interesting; and 
this story of the making of a world holds the 
reader’s attention from first ‘to last, like a 
novel. It very nearly fulfils the ideal, which 
many now cherish, of making the acquisition 
of knowledge a delightful pastime. The 
book is avowedly written not for the advanced 
student, but for the beginner, or for people 
who have not read largely on the subjects of 
which it treats; and its explanations are kept 
free from technicalities, in order that they 
may be readily understood by the ordinary 
mind. It may be specially commended to 
teachers and parents who have to answer the 
questions put by children with regard to the 
ordinary facts of nature or who wish to give 
first lessons in science to the young. It 
really is a book of which to say that it ought 
to be in every household; and, if the results 
of scientific inquiry which it embodies could 
be made familiar to all, the moral and relig- 
ious effect of such acquaintance with the way 
of God in his works might be surprisingly 
great. 


THE GOLFER’S ALPHABET. 
A. B. Frost. 


Illustrated by 
Rhymes by W. G. Van T. 
Sutphen. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—Whoever is afflicted by 
a golfing fiend in the house has a chance to 
get even with him. The pictures and rhymes 
of this well-printed book exhibit as many 
phases of folly in the golfer’s experience as 
could be crowded between A and Z. Each 
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letter stands for a weakness or some exploded 
conceit, which makes the golfer a spectacle 
to his friends. It is not impossible that the 
golfers themselves will get out of the book 
some fun at the expense of their comrades. 


The Magazines. 


The Magazine of Art has a reproduction in 
colors of George Hitchcock’s ‘‘Saint Ce- 
cilia’’ as its frontispiece. Arthur Fish 
writes an interesting article about the painter, 
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| as Backward. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. Mew, Edition, 
with a portrait of Mr. Bellamy, and a Biographi- 
cal Sketch by SYLVESTER BAXTER. 12m0, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

The recent death of Mr. Bellamy calls atten- 
tion anew to this remarkable story, which has 
had a wider reading than almost any other 
American book of this generation, and which 
one critic felicitously pronounced “a marvellous 
story combined with social philosophy and a 
forecast of the millennium.” 


he Blindman’s World, 


And Other Stories. By EDwarD BEL- 
LAMY. With a Prefatory Chapter by Mr. How- 
ELLS. 12m0o, $1.50. 

The fifteen stories in this book are thoroughly 
interesting, and have in large measure the 
humane imagination and the eager purpose of 
improving Social conditions which distinguish 
all of Mr. Bellamy’s writings. 


1 sey Deane. 


A Story for Children. By ELLEN 
Ouney Kirk, author of “The Story of Marga- 
ret Kent,” etc. With illustrations. 16mo, 
$1.25. _ 

Mrs. Kirk here shows that she can write as 
interesting stories for children as for older 
readers. The girls in it are very real girls; and 
the story is natural, wholesome, rich in fun, and 
prettily illustrated. 


He: Immortality. 


Two Supposed Objections to the Doc- 
trine. By WILLIAM JAMES, Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard University. 16mo, $1.00. 

Dr. James considers two points supposed by 
some persons to militate against the doctrine 
of human immortality,—physical death, and the 
innumerable host of human beings. His treat- 
ment of the subject is original and of profound 
interest. 


tories 
Hills. 


By Maurice THomMpsoN, author of “A Talla- 
hassee Girl,” etc. With eight full-page illustra- 
tions by E. W. KEMBLE. 12mo, $1.50. 

These stories belong to the same general 
place and time with Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s 
“Home Tales.” They are mostly stories of 
masters and slaves, whose relations are usually 
friendly, with some fantastic or humorous ele- 
ment; and the stories, with Mr. Kemble’s illus- 
trations, make a very attractive book. 
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and there are illustrations of other pictures. 
Charles De Kay describes ‘‘Curious Masks 
among Greek and Barbarians,’’ endeavoring 
to suggest reasons for the existence of such 
a property on the Greek and early Roman 
stage, since it has distinctively the barbarian 
rather than the Greek touch. W. Colling- 
wood contributes reminiscences of an old 
painter, Samuel Prout, one of the men who 
made the English school of water-color paint- 
ing. ‘*The Teaching of Art at Rugby,’’ by 
Thomas M. Lindsay, shows that the art 
classes there have appealed*to the finer sensi- 
bilities of the boys, and had a powerful and 
beneficent influence. 


_ With October 1 Littell’s Lizing Age ap- 
“pears in a somewhat new form, though it is 
not so changed as to make it seem like a new 
magazine. This is a good opportunity to 
express again our gratitude for this weekly 
visitor, and our congratulations on its present 
prosperity. This number opens with the first 
instalment of ‘a serial story by Th. Bentzon 
(Mme. Blanc) which promises good things 
to come. ‘‘A Plea for the Better Teaching 
of Manners’’ is a searching inquiry into cer- 
tain obvious (at least, when they are pointed 
out) reasons why many of us fail to win the 
good will of our fellow-creatures. It ought 
to be widely read, especially by mothers and 
teachers, and the more because it is a new 
way of looking at the subject. An article 
taken from the Quarterly Review discusses 
the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, —not with 
a ‘‘hope to convert a single Baconian,’’ but 
‘*to illustrate the nature and growth of belief 
among the ‘less than half educated.’ ’’ 
Other interesting articles are on ‘‘The Brain 
Power of Plants’’ and ‘‘The Doom of the 
West Indies,’’ the latter of which is written 
with fervor by an Englishman, ruined by 
losses on his sugar estates, to the London 
Review. The only chance for the islands is, 
in his opinion, their incorporation in the 
United States; but the chance of this seems 
to him so remote, if not impossible, that he 
has preferred to sacrifice his property. 


The two leading articles in the A/Wantic 
Monthly for October discuss the relations of 
America and England. One is by Carl 
Schurz; the other, by the Englishman, Mr. 
A. V. Dicey, now in this country. They 
agree in saying that no definite, far-reaching 
international policy can be settled in the sen- 
timental emotion of the moment. Each at- 
tempts to answer the question as to how the 
present good feeling may be perpetuated, and 
how the present opportunity can best be util- 
ized for the good of both countries. Mr. 
Schurz warns solemnly against the imperial 
policy that now threatens us; and both 
writers agree again that negotiations for an 
arbitration treaty should be immediately en- 
tered into, and methods for determining dis- 
putes by reference to a court instituted. 
‘‘The Carlyle Letters,’’ Kropotkin’s inter- 
esting ‘‘Autobiography of a Revolutionist,’’ 
Gilbert Parker’s novel, ‘‘The Battle of the 
Strong, ’’ and Simon Newcomb’s ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of an Astronomer,’’ which are all 
appearing serially, receive important addi- 
tions. Prof. Mark H. Liddell makes a fine 
plea for more effective and courageous study 
of English, warning us that we are likely to 
lose our Shakespeare, as we have already lost 
Chaucer. Another article that deserves espe- 
cial mention is Prof. Kuno Francke’s study 
of Bismarck as a national type. He shows 
us Bismarck as the very incarnation of the 


German character, socially, intellectually, 
religiously. But his personality is not thus 
exhausted. ‘‘Every word, every act of his 


public career, gives us the impression of a 
man irresistibly driven on by some over- 
whelming, mysterious power. ...If ever 
there was a man in whom fate revealed its 
moral sovereignty, that man was Bismarck.’’ 
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To Pusiisners.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
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of “Books Received,” with statement oY publisher’s address 
and price, if known, Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


p From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Referential and Integral Calculus, By James M. Taylor. 
Essentials of Psychology. By Colin S. Buell. $1.10, 
Goethe’s Egmont. Edited by Max Winkler. 
st From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Six Young Hunters. By W. Gordon Parker. $1.25. 
From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
Bound Volume of Littell’s Line fia ee 
From the Century Company, New York. 
The Adventures of Francois. By KA Weir Mitchell, M.D. 


$1.50. 
The Story of Marco Polo. By Noah Brooks. $r.so. 
Home Economics. By Maria Parloa. $1.50. 
Our Conversational Circle. By Agnes H. Moron. $1.25. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
gee Secret of Achievement. By Orison Swett Marden, 
1.50. 
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From Frederick A. Stokes & Co., New York. 
The Destroyer. By Benjamin Swift. $1.25. 
The Town Traveller. By George Gissing. $1.25. 
Grace O’Malley. By Robert Machray. $1.25. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
ane aes the ake: belts Home_ Reading 
ooks. rimer of Astronom Wi Readers. 
By Edward S. Holden. 28 eta nists tes Tee 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Marche Solennel. By Edmond Le- 
maigre. 

The Last Charge. Grand Galop de. Concert. 
piano. By Edward Holst. 

Willie, we have missed you. Fantasia for violin and piano. 
By Marion Osgood. 

Fiat Lux. For the organ. By Théodore Dubois. 

Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. Fantasia for violin and 
piano. By Marion Osgood. 

How can I leave thee? Fantasia for violin and piano. 
By Marion Osgood. 


For the organ, 


For the 


March of the Goblins, Forthe piano. By Edward Holst. 
ete Cheeur in D. For the organ. By Henri Des- 
ayes. I 


From the Time of Earliest Childhood. 
violin and piano. By Marion Osgood. 

Night March. For the piano. Bae D. Wilson. 

When I was with Dear Allie. Fantasia for violin and 
piano. By Marion Osgood. 
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methods of indicating pronunciation ; in terse and 


DICTIONARY 


comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 


‘eb = 


use as a working dictionary. 
Specimen pages, etc., sent on application. 


. &t C; Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


“INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 


Helps to Right Living The Deeper Meanings 


BY 
KATHARINE H. NEWCOMB. 


This book contains certain principles of the 
higher spiritual philosophy adapted to the uses 
of life, its purpose being to strengthen charac- 
ter and insure health through the development 
of the interior consciousness. Each chapter is 
the brief sketch of a lesson given in the regular 


Wednesday Classes at the writer’s home. 


52a Chapters. Cloth, $1.25, postpaid. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Boston. 


141 Franklin Street, - 


The Teaching of Jesus. 


Extracted from the Four Gospels, and arranged 
by JEAN DU Buy, Ph.D., J.U.D., Instructor in 
the Amity Bible Workers’ School, New York 
City. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
cy d Dr. Jean du Buy’s classified compilation of 

the piel and feial tcaclddies of Jesus as a unique 

and valuable aid to Bible study, Following the text of the 

Revised Version of the New Testament, and classifying 

the reported sayings of Jesus by topics, and thus making 

them easily accessible for reference, the gospel teaching 
is simplified and made so clear that no commentary is 
necessary. This little book will be invaluable to the 

Sunday-school teacher and as a reference book for, minis- 

ters and all students of Christian life and doctrine,”’— 

Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M.A., Dzrector of the Cambridge 

Conferences and of the Monsalvat School of Comparative 


Religion. , 
%*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, Boston. 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


CoNnTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Hymnal. 
AMORE DEI. | 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 
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Che Dome. 


A Little Pessimist. 


The sad little princess sat by the sea. 
“Alas,’’ she sighed, ‘‘and alackaday!"’ 

And she rested her book upon her knee, 
And her eyes gazed dreamily far away. 


“All my fairy tales end the same,— 

They lived and they loved, and then they died. 
The wicked enchanter’s always to blame. 

Oh for something quite new!’’ she cried. 


“Ym sick of my dolls with their china eyes, 
I’m sick of reading of giants and things, 
I’m tired to death of candies and pies, 
I hate my crown and my golden rings.” 


And then her nurse felt of the royal head, 

~ Looked at her tongue in a knowing way,— 

“Your Highness ‘had better come home to bed: 
You've eaten too many plum tarts to-day.” 


—Isabel de Witte Kaplan, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


For the Christian Register. 


Miss Clarabelle Cleareyes. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


Miss Clarabelle Cleareyes lived in the 
clouds; that is to say, the little house 
where for ten years she had lived with her 
grandparents was so very high up on ‘the 
mountain that the clouds were underneath her 
and up above her and all around her. 

When, at last, Miss Clarabelle came down 
out of the clouds, and went to Dame Pru- 
dence’s school with other little children, it 
was discovered that she had seen a great deal 
that they had not seen and knew a great 
deal that they did not know. 

One morning, when Miss Pattie Peters 
came running into the school-room with her 
eyes flashing and her heart full of anger, and 
many a spiteful word upon her lips, then 
Miss Clarabelle Cleareyes looked at Miss 
Pattie, and shuddered; and all that day and 
the next day, whenever Miss Pattie appeared 
in sight, Miss Clarabelle covered her eyes 
with her hands, and turned her head away. 

‘‘Why, what is the reason you cover your 
eyes when Pattie comes ’round?’’ asked all 
the children of Miss Clarabelle Cleareyes. 

‘¢Oh!’’ said Miss Clarabelle, ‘‘I can’t 
bear to look at her. When she opens her 
mouth, I see hideous snakes’ tongues dart- 
ing out. Sometimes they strike people, and 
poison them. Oh! it’s dreadful!’’ said 
Miss Clarabelle, shuddering. 

Then all the children were frightened, and 
begged Miss Pattie Peters to keep her mouth 
closed just as tightly as she could. 

Another day at noon, when the children 
were eating their lunch out of their tin din- 
ner-pails, Miss Clarabelle noticed that Miss 
Peggie Payup ate her lunch very fast indeed, 
and did not once remember to offer any one 
a bite. And afterward she took all the 
cookies that the children offered her, and 
never said, ‘‘Thank you!”’ 

Then Miss Clarabelle looked at Miss Peg- 
gie; and, for days and days together, when- 
ever Miss Peggie appeared in sight, Miss 
Clarabelle covered her eyes with her hands 
and turned her head away. 

‘Why, what is the reason you cover your 
eyes when Peggie comes ’round?’’ asked all 
the children of Miss Clarabelle Cleareyes. 
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‘‘Oh,’? said Miss Clarabelle, ‘‘I can’t] birds and the rainbow with the cherubs upon 


bear to look at her. 


She has a head like al it and all the beautiful gifts coming down 


pig’s head, with horrid, shut-up eyes, and|from the sky upon Katie Kindly. 


And she eats, oh, so 
said Miss Clara- 


a great, long nose. 
fast! It’s disgusting!”’ 
belle. 

Then the children begged Miss Peggie 
Payup to eat her lunch at home. 

The next day, when all the little boys and 
girls stood in a row to read their lessons, 
Larry Lazyboy wouldn’t hold up his head 
and speak his words distinctly; and, as for 
studying his lessons, he wouldn’t do it at 
all, but sat in his seat with his head dropped 
down and his mouth open. 

Then Miss Clarabelle looked at Larry 
Lazyboy, and her eyes began to twinkle; but 
she covered them with her hands, and turned 
her head away. 

‘‘Why, what is the reason you cover your 
eyes when Larry is near?’’ asked all the 
children of Miss Clarabelle Cleareyes. 

“*Oh,’’ said Miss Clarabelle, ‘‘I can’t 
bear to look at him. His head is way down 


‘between his shoulders, and he hasn’t any 


forehead at all; and he looks just like a 
monkey,’’ said Miss Clarabelle, with a 
twinkle in her eyes. 

Then the children got a fool’s-cap, and 
put it on Larry’s head, and asked him to sit 
on the dunce’s stool. 

Another day Miss Sallie Slygirl spilled the 
ink; and, when the teacher asked her who 
did it, Sallie declared she didn’t know. 

Then Miss Clarabelle looked at Miss 
Sallie, and crept up close to the teacher; 
and, whenever Sallie came near her, she 
would run away with both hands over her 
eyes. 

‘““Why, what is the reason you cover your 
eyes, and run away from Sallie Slygirl?’’ 
asked all the children of Miss Clarabelle 
Cleareyes. ; 

‘*Oh,’’ said Miss Clarabelle, ‘‘I can’t 
bear to look at her. There’s a fearful black 
creature inside of her. I can see him staring 
at me out of her eyes. Oh, it’s dreadful !’’ 
said Miss Clarabelle, bursting into tears. 

Then the children stood quite still around 
Miss Clarabelle, and couldn’t think of a word 
to say. Then it happened that Miss Katie 
Kindly stepped forward, and wiped Miss 
Clarabelle’s tears away. She took the fool’s- 
cap from Larry’s head, and said pleasant 
words to Pattie Peters. She put her arms 
around Sallie Slygirl, and thanked Peggie 
for a cooky. 

Then Miss Clarabelle gazed at Katie 
Kindly, and smiled and smiled and smiled. 
And for many a day after that Miss Clara- 
belle followed Katie Kindly about, with her 
face all wreathed in smiles. 

“Why, what ‘is the reason you follow 
Katie everywhere?’’ asked all the children of 
Miss Clarabelle Cleareyes. 

**Oh,’’ said Miss Clarabelle, ‘‘I love to 
look at her, her face is so beautiful. And 
there are bright birds flying about her, and 
a lovely rainbow, too, with dear, little 
cherubs on it, showering gifts down upon 
Katie Kindly. Such beautiful gifts! Oh! 
such beautiful gifts!’? And Miss Clarabelle 
clasped her hands in delight. 

Then all the children stared at Katie 
Kindly, and wished they could see the pretty 
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The Rover Bees. 


BY M. K. S. 


The rover bees 

On clover seas 

Go sailing day by day, 

With silken sails 

That meet the gales, 

And oars of ebony. 

Their treasure is of honey 
And wine distilled from dew. 
Oh, who would not a rover be 
To sail upon a clover sea, 
And feast the summer through? 


What Bennie Caught. 


Bennie hung on the gate, watching, as 
long as he could see it, the cart disappearing 
down the road, in which were father and 
Joe, going fishing in the lake, four miles 
away. The little fellow wanted to go, too; 
and he could hardly keep back the tears when 
he remembered that his father had said :— 

‘‘Not this time, little man. Iam afraid 
you would get tired, and jostle the boat. ”’ 

So six-year-old Joe went proudly away, 
with a rod on his shoulder, feeling so impor- 
tant that he hardly stopped to say good-by to | 
the small brother hanging on the gate. 

Ben called ‘‘Bye’’ to them, through the 
bars of the gate, in a voice that was not 
quite steady; and Joe sent back a gay shout: 


Nervous Women, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


pee the nerves, and induces 
sieep Sold only in bottles, 


CUTTER 
DRESS 
SILKS... 


At our own Boston store, 
and nowhere else in 
New England, are our 


Pure Dye Black Dress 
Silks on sale at retail. 


Satin, Taffeta, 
Duchesse, Gros Gcaine 


163 Tremont ol. 


CHICKERING BUILDING, 
(Take Elevator.) 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO, 


{ Union Sq., New York. 
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““Good-by, Bennie! 
string of fish.’’ 

But Ben’s lips quivered. He thought it 
would be nicer to sit in a boat and catch his 
own fish. He had never in his life been 
fishing. 

He was just brushing two big round tears 
off his nose, when mamma came out on the 
porch with a pan of peas, calling, — 

““Mother needs a little man to help her!’’ 

Soon Bennie was so busy popping the 
green balls out of their jackets that he did 
not feel near so badly about being left be- 
hind. 

Presently his mother said, — 

““Now, manikin, if we fly round and finish 
all the work, what do you think we’ll do?’’ 

‘“What?’’ asked Ben, breathlessly. 

**We’ll go down to the brook, and fish.’’ 

“Oh, goody!’’ And Ben clapped his 
hands. 

At twelve o’clock mamma tied on her big 
sunbonnet, packed a basket of sandwiches, 
and got the rods and lines ready. Ben dug 
some bait; and away they went across the 
meadows waving with long, pretty grass, 
through the wood-lot where the birds sang in 
the trees, and to the side of a lovely, bab- 
bling brook, which, mamma said, was talk- 
ing to itself, as it hurried busily along, 
going somewhere. 

Mamma threw her line in, and began to 
read a book. Ben sat as still as a mouse, 
watching the lines, and nibbling a sandwich 
now and then. 

He was just getting a little tired of keep- 
ing so still, when the cork stopped bobbing 
up and down, and dived straight off in the 
water. 

**Sh-h-h!’’ whispered mamma, laying 
down her book. And she quietly put her 
hand over Ben’s; and they drew the line 
gently—oh, so gently—toward the bank. 
Then, when the fish gave a big, strong tug, 
as if he was wondering what was pulling 
against him, mamma jerked the line quickly 
up; and there lay Mr. Fish on the green 
bank ! 

Ben was so delighted that he could only 
exclaim, ‘‘Oh, my! Oh, my!’’ as he. ca- 
pered about his catch. It was a perch, and 
its silver sides glistened in the sun. After 
that he could not sit very long without going 
to see if his fish was still in the basket and 
had plenty of water. 

Ben felt very sorry for mamma, because 
she did not catch anything; and he promised 
her she could claim part of his fish. 

He was a happy little fisherman who 
trudged home that evening just at the time 
the cows were coming in from the meadows 
and the chickens were going to roost. 

Papa and Joe came soon after, very tired 
and sunbrowned, but disappointed. 

‘‘They wouldn’t bite!’’ said father. 

‘*Didn’t you catch a thing?’’ cried mamma, 
laughing. ~ 

And then a proud and happy young man 
brought his big perch to show; and, like all 
fishermen, he had lots to say about what 
sport it was pulling him in, and how he 
came very near getting loose, etc. 

Papa laughed, and declared that he be- 
lieved they caught it with a ‘‘silver hook’’; 
but Joe felt very small to think that his four- 


I’ll bring you a big 
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year-old brother had beaten him fishing, [cheeks were round as round could be! They 
right at home in the little brook.—Church-| stood out on both sides like big, soft puffs. 


Man. 


How Tilly Grew Fat in a Night. 


*“Come with me, quick!’’? said mamma, 
with a little groan. And she hurried Tilly 
away to the kitchen. 

She got a teaspoon and the vinegar-cruet, 


“‘She must go to the country, and fatten| and poured out a little of the clear, amber 


with the little calves and lambs,’’ the doctor | fluid. 


said, nodding his head decisively. 


”? 


“*Drink it, dear,’’ she said. And 
then Tilly uttered a little scream. For the 


He slid his eye-glasses up from the tip to] vinegar flew down her throat, and then flew 
the top of his nose, and looked at Tilly’s|up again to her ears; and, oh! how it bit 


poor, little thin cheeks through them. 

“‘And drink cream right off from the tops 
of granny’s milk-pans,’’ he added. 

Granny’s! It made the thin, little cheeks 
blush to hear dear, gentle grandma called 
such a—a homely name. But to go down to 
grandma’s— 

Tilly listened hard. She was wondering 
what mamma was going to answer. And 
then she heard, — 

“*Right away, doctor?’’ 

‘*To-morrow morning, I should say, —early 
train. ’’ 

““Well,’’ mamma said. Two little valleys 
were beginning to grow between her eyes. 
That almost always meant, ‘‘I’ll see.’’ 

And so it happened that the very next 
morning, on the early train, she and Tilly 
were whizzing and panting toward grandma’s. 
The pair of lean, pale little cheeks were all 
aglow with excitement. Every single minute 
they were getting nearer and nearer— There! 
lots more telegraph-poles had hurried by! 

There had been no time to send word they 
were coming; and so they must take the old 
stage, and go jouncing down the dusty road. 
The very last jounce landed them right into 
grandma’s arms. ; 

‘*The dear land!’’ grandma cried out. 
And then she got Tilly into her arms, and 
cried over her, as grandmothers do. 

‘*She’s come down to fatten with the bos- 
sies, mother,’’ said mamma, laughing. 
‘*Can she drink all the cream off the tiptop 
of your milk-pan?’’ 

‘‘Two pans,—three, four pans!’’ cried 
grandpa’s big voice behind them. And then 
there were more love-words with more periods 
after them. 

The fattening began right away. It was 
dinner-time; and at Tilly’s place was the 
cunningest little tumbler, full to the brim of 
rich yellow cream. It was there at supper, 
too; and that time grandma slyly filled it up 
after each sip. 

‘‘We’ll have those cheeks as round as 
oranges in a jiffy!’’ grandpa said. 

‘*By to-morrow morning?’’ asked mamma, 
laughing down into Tilly’s sober face. 

‘*Wait and see!’’ smiled dear grandma. 

If they had known— 

Tilly went to bed early, and woke up early. 
How astonished she was to find herself at 
grandma’s, but—oh, dear me!—not nearly 
as astonished as she was when she caught a 
glimpse of her face in the looking-glass. 

‘“‘Oh-h!’’ squealed Tilly. 

She gave one more look, and then ran to 
find mamma. 

‘‘Mamma! mamma! See 
shouted. ‘‘Look at my cheeks! 
grow fat in the night!’’ 

And then it was mamma’s turn to say, 
‘‘Oh-h!’’? She said it twice. For Tilly’s 


me!’’ she 
They did 


But that is telling! |) 


them! 

“*T was afraid so,’’ cried mamma, sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘They were having them on our 
street at home. ’’ 

When grandma came in, and grandpa, the 
vinegar bottle and Tilly’s cheeks told every- 
thing. 

‘“Mumps!’’ murmured grandma. 

And that was how Tilly grew fat in one 
night! But to this day grandpa boasts that 
there’s nothing in all the world like his 
Jersey cream for fattening folk up. 

‘*In two doses,’’ he always says gravely. — 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Zion’s Herald. 


+ be 


Mamma (to little Joy, aged four, who 
wants to stay in bed): ‘‘Come, deary, it is 
time now to get up. Don’t you hear that 
robin outside your window? He says: ‘Get 
up, get up, get up now! Get up quick!’ ”’ 
Joy (listening thoughtfully): ‘‘Yes, I hear 
him; but he says it to his own children!” 


aan 9 
Bell’s 
Seal SPICED 
SEASONING. 
Years the Favorite, 


Bell’s Is the Best. 
Time Tests all Things. 
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| MECHANICS? 
m FAIR om 


By the ‘‘ Old Mechanics’ Association,” 
Huntington Ave. 


Boston, Oct. 10 to Dec. 3, 1898. 


MORE THAN SIX ACRES OF EX- 
HIBITS—Entertaining, Startling, Fascinat- 
ing—Showing the Progress and Triumphs 
of THE MECHANIC, ELECTRIC and 
ENGINEERING ARTS! 

The First Exhibition In the World's History with 
Electricity as the Exclusive Motive Power. 
XENODOCHY 
cordially extended to all visitors. 


Musical Attractions of a high order of 
excellence, 


= 
| 
= 


Wireless Telegraphy, Exploding 
Submarine Mines and Blow- 
ing Up Miniature Warships. 

Moore’s ‘‘Light of the Future.”’ 

The Diesel Motor. 

The Wonderful X-Ray. 

Free Vaudeville Theatre, re 

Japanese Tea Garden. 


“By far the best Exhibition ever given 
in Boston.” —Boston Herald. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN OPERATION. 
Horseless Carriages, Steam, Gasolene and Electric. 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M, 
ZAG, Admitsto Ale CAFE Always Open. 
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Good News. 


The Harvest. 


So South and" North the food send forth to meet the 
nation’s need. 

So black and white, with main and might, the hungry peo- 
ples feed. 

Since God bade man subdue the earth and harvest-time 
began, 

Never, in any land, has earth been so subdued by man. 


Praise God for wheat, so white and sweet, of which to 
make our bread! 

Praise God for yellow corn, with which his waiting world 
is fed! 

Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl he gave to man for 
food! 

‘Praise God for every creature which he made and called 
it good! 

Praise God for winter’s store of ice! Praise God for sum- 
mer’s heat! 

Praise God for fruit-tree bearing seed: ‘“‘To you it is for 
meat!”’ 

Praise God for all the bounty by which the world is fed! 

Praise God, his children all, to whom he gives their daily 
bread! 


Feeding the World. 


Sir William Crookes, in his annual address 
before the British Association of Science, 
has renewed the old Malthus discussion as to 
the possibility of the world’s being starved 
out in a conceivable period of time. The 
exaggerating writers speak as if Sir William 
Crookes had placed this period at the year 
1950.. This is not true, but his observations 
do point to a period not inconceivable by the 
average human intelligence. 

Anxiety like this was so prevalent at the 
beginning of this century that Sumner, after- 
ward Archbishop of Canterbury, directed to 
it the argument of his prize Aberdeen essay, 
which was an effort to confute Malthus’s 
view. Young readers, to whom the name of 
Malthus is quite unknown, should understand 
that Dr. Malthus, by showing that the popu- 
lation of the world increased in geometrical 
proportion, and by arguing that the feeding 
of the world could only increase in arithmet- 
ical proportion, thought he proved that, 
sooner or later, the human race must be 
starved out of existence. What happened at 
the beginning of the century was that Ameri- 
can writers instantly came forward to show 
that the food-producinng power of this conti- 
nent had not yet been guessed at by writers 
in Europe. The statement—one might call 
it triumphant—of Mr. Alexander Everett’s 
book, ‘‘New Ideas on Population,’’ pub- 
lished in 1823, was based on a demonstration 
that for centuries upon centuries the food- 
producing power of the American continent 
could advance in geometrical proportion, 
exactly as the numbers of the race of men 
advanced. Even at that time it was appre- 
hended that the present status of the world, 
since the glacial cataclysms, was not very 
considerable on the scale of measurements to 
which such calculations belong. And Mr. 
Everett showed that America alone, even 
North America alone, could feed the world 
for a period much longer than any period 
thus far known in history. 

The head of our own agricultural bureau 
has now come forward in a reply to Sir Will- 


iam Crookes on a similar basis. In a very 


. 
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curious and interesting document he shows 
how very slight a part of the surface of the 
United States is now given to the production 
of wheat. We do but scratch a little portion 
of the surface in that industry by which we 
feed a quarter of the world. If anybody asks 
us to do it, we will easily feed the whole 
world as it stands now. Mr. Wilson goes 
farther in saying that there is no reason to 
confine this discussion to the production of 
wheat. There is many another food which 
nourishes men as well as wheat; and a dis- 
cussion upon the quantities of wheat alone, is 
simply ‘‘academic,’’ as the modern phrase is 
when one wants to speak of anything useless. 

The discussion has undoubtedly come to 
stay, seeing it has now been one of the re- 
sistance-pieces of three generations. There 
are a few fundamental considerations which 
should be taken to heart by Sophomores in 
men’s or women’s colleges who will have 
occasion to enter into the discussion. 

1. In arguing from our present status, we 
are arguing from a social condition in which 
men are grouped with an extraordinary irreg- 
ularity. Belgium and Porto Rico have 
crowded populations, where two or three hun- 
dred people live on a square mile of the sur- 
face of the world. The United States of 
America, on the other hand, has regions 
through which a locomotive travels for an 
hour, moving a train, where the passengers 
look from the windows for that hour without 
seeing the residence of a human being. 
Meanwhile the lands which they pass through 
are of extraordinary fertility, and could be 
made to produce forty bushels of wheat to 
the acre, if Sir William Crookes or his suc- 
cessors should require it. 

z. Thus far in the world’s history the 
principal food of the world has not been 
wheat. Sir William Crookes, Dr. Malthus, 
and the rest leave out of view that provision 
of God by which the ocean shores of conti- 
nents have been to this time the most densely 
peopled, the truth being that the people of 
those shores live very largely upon fish. 
Now the science of the world has demon- 
strated, so far as what is called science ever 
demonstrates anything, that the supply of 
sea-fish “is” practicallyZinexhaustible. Fishes 
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do not take censuses, and do not publish 
accounts of their epidemics. But, when man, 
the earthly lord of the universe, has under- 
taken such censuses, he has found out that 
all his enterprises have never perceptibly re- 
duced the supply of food which he can draw, 
when he chooses, from the ocean. Also in the 
last century man has so improved his facili- 
ties for the transportation of food that you 
may eat an oyster supper on the top of the 
Rocky Mountain without suspecting that the 
oysters have been brought to you two thou- 
sand miles. And, on the other hand, you 
may question the oysterman in the Chesa- 
peake; and he will tell you that there are as 
many oysters beneath his boat as there were 
when his great - grandfather compelled the 
adoption of the federal Constitution. You 
may question the oyster- dealer in Long 
Island Sound, and he will tell you that his 
oyster gardens produce a hundred times as 
much food as did the uncultivated mud of a 
generation ago. 

3. Another fallacy is observable in the 
European writers, who, with the singular 
arrogance which seems to belong to their con- 
tinent, suppose that what they eat is the 
only food of men. On the other hand, those 
of us who study social subjects not infre- 
quently receive from our correspondents in 
the tropics the eager question how they can 
possibly divert the people for whose interests 
they pray to eating other fruit than the yams, 
the potatoes, sweet and not sweet, the bananas 
and plantains and bread-fruits and mangoes 
and other foods without a name, which 
fairly drop upon their heads, as they lazily 
lie beneath the shade-trees unknown to Euro- 
pean botany. And every now and then there 
turns up a writer who proves to us, by 
demonstrations which satisfy him, that the 
whole human race is gradually drifting into 
the valley of the Amazon River; that the law 
which makes India at this moment feed a 
quarter of the inhabitants of the world is a 
law against which the inhabitants of the 
temperate regions will not struggle for many 
centuries; and that, in that not distant future 
to which Mr. Crookes and his friends are 
looking forward, the world is not going to 
live on{,bread alone, but that it is going to 
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live on these nourishing fruits which grow, 
without the effort of man thus far, between 
the tropics. Epwarp E. HALE. 


People’s Institute. 


Under the name of the Brooklyn Institute, 
organized under the admirable lead of Mr. 
Hooper, the people of Brooklyn enjoy a sys- 
tem of popular instruction and entertainment 
for men, women, and children which seems 
to be unequalled in the large cities. Boston 
approaches it in the results of the Lowell 
Institute. But the Brooklyn Institute fur- 
nishes to. each subscriber every winter his 
choice from a programme which gives to him 
two or three lessons or lectures every even- 
ing in the months between November 1 and 
May. For this a subscription of $5 only 
provides; and in one family two or three per- 
sons may be, on the same evening, at differ- 
ent lectures, of a very high character, pro- 
vided by the institute. 

An effort has been made in the city of 
New York to establish an institute with sim- 
ilar courses of lectures; and the founders in 
their proposals add that ‘‘the larger purpose 
of the proposed institute was to cultivate a 
mutual understanding and true sympathy be- 
tween the different classes of our society.’’ 

The society was incorporated on the 28th of 
June last year. It held its inaugural meet- 
ing in March last. Before the summer 
months there had been delivered a series of 
meetings on subjects connected with labor 
and social reform, which were attended by 
audiences of men mostly connected with the 
labor movement, ranging in number from one 
thousand to twelve hundred. A_ second 
course in Carnegie Lyceum Hall presented 
‘*Tabor’s View of Present Social Problems. ’”’ 

In its plans for the approaching winter the 
management proposes to organize a careful 
‘*up-town’’ campaign, to place the ‘‘com- 
fortably situated classes’? in possession of 
the experiences and thoughts of the wage- 
earners. 

It is proposed, also, to open the great hall 
of Cooper Union for lectures twice a week, 
free of all charge. 

The officers of the society are I. S. Phelps 
Stokes, Madison Avenue, and Charles 
Sprague Smith, managing director, Carnegie 
Building. 


Mr. and Mrs. Garland of the Garland 
School at Concord entertained on Saturday 
a happy party of thirty-five boys and girls, 
of all colors and conditions. This gay party 
of young people came to them, on their in- 
vitation, from Hale House, from Denison 
House, and from Ben Adhem House. They 
ate all the apples they could eat, and of 
what were left from an orchard of a couple of 
hundred trees they carried away as many as 
they could carry. Never was there a more 


charming autumn outing. 


The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of science upon 
several of the delegates to the International 
Congress of Zodlogy at Cambridge, Eng., 
among them Dr. Henry P. Bowditch of Har- 
vard University. 
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Spirit of the Press. 


The Znterior speaks out frankly in its defi- 
nition of loyalty :— 


A friend writes that he fears we are not as 
loyal to the ‘‘Confession of Faith’’ as we 
ought to be. Well, we try to be loyal to 
friends, to the Church, to the country, and 
supremely loyal to Christ, but not to a statue 
whose head may be of gold and his feet of 
clay,—the work of men’s hands. Loyalty 
pertains to life, to persons, either in indi- 
vidual or in organic form, not to things, 
however admirable they may be. 


An editorial note of the Odserver says :— 


A radical paper of Boston adverts to the 
contrast between the new Congregational 


$135 


Building, with its cheerful colonial aspect 
and bright red and white coloring, ‘‘full of 
humanity and sympathy,’’ and the Unitarian 
Building, ‘‘which frowns in heavy-browed 
dignity, deep-corniced, dark, solid, and sol- 
emn,’’ and thinks that ‘‘the styles have got 
swapped,’’ that it is a case of misplaced 
architecture. The paper aforementioned as- 
sumes that, according to popular notions at 
least, the ‘‘humanity and sympathy’’ are 
characteristic of Unitarianism; while the 
sombre architecture better suits Orthodoxy. 
But, in this case, the architect has been 
building closer to the historic facts than he 
knew. There is no cheer, no comfort, no 
solidity in Unitarianism, with its chill 
creedlessness, its equivocal ambiguities. The 
hope and cheer come in when Christ is 
preached as Christ preached himself, when 
sin is fully, not superficially, diagnosed, and 
when a way of escape from the taint and 
thraldom of sin is discovered through the 
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redemptive work and regenerating agency of 
a Saviour. So long as Congregationalism 
preaches Christ, it deserves its symbolic ar- 
chitecture of light and warmth. While Uni- 
tarilanism refuses to pass from Jesus to 
Christ or to find a path to heaven which 
leads under the crossed beams on Golgotha, 
it does well to hide itself in the darkest 
recesses of a frowning, tomb-like edifice. 
For it is a dead thing, only an affair of 
shadows and deceptive subtleties. 


Bishop Potter on “ Imperialism.” 


The nation has had much, during the past 
few months, to blind and intoxicate it. It 
haS won an easy victory over an effete and 


decrepit adversary, in which no splendors of, 


individual heroism nor triumphs of naval 
skill—and in these we may indulge a just 
pride—ought to blind our eyes to the fact 
that we have had a very easy task against 
a very feeble foe. And now, with unex- 
pected fruits of victory in our hands, what, 
men are asking, are we going to do? 

Nay, rather, the solemn question is, What 
are they going to do with us? Upon what 
wild course of so-called imperialism are they 
going to launch a people many of whom are 
dizzy already with the dream of colonial 
gains, and who expect to repeat in distant 
islands some such history as our conquered 
enemy wrote long ago in blood and plunder 
in her colonies here and in South America. 
We have, indeed, our Congress to direct 
this race for empire, and our gaunt and phy- 
sically wrecked sons and brothers by tens of 
thousands at home to show us how they will 
do it! At such a time, as never before, the 
Church of God is called upon, in the pulpit 


and by every agency at her command, to |, 


speak the words of truth and soberness, and 
to reason of righteousness, temperance, and 
a judgment to come,—a judgment for nations 
as well as individuals, till impetuosity is 
sobered and chastened, and until a people in 
peril of being wrecked upon an untried sea 
can be made to pause and think. The things 
that this community and this nation alike 
supremely need are not more territory, more 
avenues of trade, more places for place- 
hunters, more pensions for idlers, more sub- 
ject races to prey upon, but a dawning con- 
sciousness of what, in individual and in 
national life, are a people’s indispensable 
moral foundations,— those great spiritual 
forces on which alone men or nations are 
built. . 

This world has forever been divided be- 
tween the dreamers and the ‘‘practical’’ 
people,—the men who have seen visions and 
the herd that has laughed at the vision and 
the visionary. But, sooner or later, once 
and again, all round the world, some such 
dreamer has struck a great note, the clear 
and penetrating resonance of which has waked 
and roused the nations. Most opportune is 
it, I think, that in the ear of a nation al- 
ready dizzy with the dream of what it may 
achieve by conquests through the force of 
arms there should sound that strong, temper- 
ate, and most cogently reasoned message which 
rings through the ukase of the Emperor of 
Russia. It is an unanswerable indictment of 
the enormous folly and essential maduess of 
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the international race for increased arma- 
ments, —ships and forts and men piled up in 
ever greatening proportions, until at last the 
utmost limit of a nation’s resources in men 
and money has been reached, the last man 
has been dragged from his family, the last 
shekel has been borrowed from reluctant cred- 
itors, and the empire or the republic makes 
its wild plunge at length into irredeemable 
bankruptcy. And this is called ‘‘statesman- 
ship’’ and ‘‘the wisdom of diplomacy,’’ as 
against the visionary dreams of an imagina- 
tive sentimentalism! For myself it is better 
described in those very recent words of a 
singularly clear, hard-headed, and acute Eng- 
lish statesman, whom nobody will accuse of 
being visionary or a dreamer. I mean Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, who pronounced 
the present rivalry of the Great Powers of the 
world in the matter of ships and men as sim- 
ply ‘‘insensate folly.’’ 

Has such a folly bewitched and blinded 
us? Has the lust of empire and the passion 
of conquest made the people so mad that it 
cannot see the mischiefs and the misery that 
such a policy is destined to entail? Is it 
true, above all, that the followers of Him 
who came to teach men how to beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning -hooks are eager, instead of 
striving to abolish the bloody and brutal 
duello of nations, to re-enthrone it? Are 
‘peace and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety,’’ to prevail among us by 
cutting one another’s throats? For one, I 
disown so barbarous a conception of our call- 
ing in the world as at once a libel upon our 
civilization and a dishonor to our common 
Lord and Master. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


ELEVENTH BIENNIAL SESSION. 


The board of directors of the Ministers’ 
Institute announces the following programme: 

The institute will meet October 24-27, in 
the city of Buffalo, N.Y., upon invitation 
of the Church of Our Father, Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, pastor. The institute will hold 
its initial meeting on Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 24, at eight o’clock. Institute sermon 
by Rev. Howard N. Brown, minister of 
King’s Chapel. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 25, PHILOSOPHICAL Day. 


9.30 A.M. Address by the president of the 
institute. 

9.45 A.M. Address of welcome by Rev. 
A. L. Hudson. 

10 A.M. ‘‘Paulinism and the Philosophy 


of Religion,’’ by Rev. Orello Cone, D.D. 


Ir A.M. ‘‘Psychology and Mysticism,’’ 
by Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard Uni- 
versity. ; 

12 M. Devotional meeting, led by Rev. 


Augustus M. Lord. 


3 p-M. Discussion of the papers of the 
morning. 
7.45 P.M. Platform meeting. Subject of 


addresses, ‘‘ Unitarian Philosophy of Relig- 
ion and Life.’’ Four addresses: Rev. 
George A. Thayer, D.D., ‘‘A Gospel of 
Hope’’; Rev. C. E. St. John, ‘*Zeal without 
Dogmatism’’; Rev. W. D. Simonds, ‘‘Uni- 
tarians and the People’’; Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, ‘‘The Gospel of Pure Christianity.’’ 


Bargains in Standard 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 
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9.30 P.M.» Reception tendered to the in- 
stitute by the ladies of the parish. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26, PRACTICAL Day. 


9 A.M Business meeting of the institute. 

io A.M. ‘‘The Minister in the Pulpit.’’ 
Addresses by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
and Rev. S. R. Calthrop. 

12 M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward. 


3 P.M. Discussion of ‘‘The Minister in 
the Pulpit. ’’ 
8 p.m. Address by Rev. Edward Everett 


Hale, D.D., upon ‘‘The Traditions of the 
Unitarian Pulpit.’’ 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, HISTORICAL Day. 


10 A.M. ‘*Modern German Theology,’’ 
Prof. Francis A. Christie, Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 

tt A.M. ‘*The Social Ideal and the 
Dogma of Creation,’’ Prof. H. S. Nash, 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary, Cambridge. 

12 M. Devotional meeting, conducted by 
Rev. George Batchelor. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON. Excursion to 
Niagara Falls, complimentary to the insti- 
tute by the young men of the parish. 

8 p.m. Illustrated address by Rev. John 
P. Peters, D.D., of New York, upon ‘‘The 
Light thrown upon Old Testament Criticism 
by Archzology.’’ 

Reduced rates upon the railroads for the 
period of the institute will be announced 
later. 

Each minister intending to be present dur- 
ing the session is requested to send to Rev. 
A. L. Hudson, 147 Bryant Street, Buffalo, 
his name, and hour of arrival in Buffalo; 
and, if accompanied by his wife, he is 
requested to give notice of this fact also. 
Prompt attention to these requests will aid 
the parish Buffalo in entertaining. the 
institute. 


in 


Tuomas R. SLICER, President. 
For the Board of Directors. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


By courtesy of Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
president of the Sunday School Society, and 
the Concord parish, we are given time for an 
informal conference, Wednesday, October 19, 
at half-past three o’clock. A circular has 
been sent to all unions within easy access of 
Concord, announcing this meeting. _ Other 
unions will consider themselves invited 
through this notice. Will the unions try to 
have delegates sent from the Sunday-school 
who are also friendly to our work? Urge 
them to come prepared to ask a question or 
present some problem, and ask them to re- 
port, both at Sunday-school and in the even- 
ing meeting of the young people. ; 

There will be a symposium in the Regzster 
of October 20 on one topic, ‘‘Woman’s Con- 
tribution to Christianity,’’ by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and 
others, in addition to our regular column. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


October 16, Post-office Mission Sunday, 
‘‘Our Church: Its Belief and Duty’’: Prov. 
xxv. 25; Matt. xi. 5; Mark xiil. 10. 

It is an excellent idea to have special Sun- 
days in the year for important interests, 
when all the organizations of a church con- 
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sider the one theme; and our Universalist 
friends take the third Sunday in October to 
awaken interest in their Post-office Mission 
work. They were glad to take the idea of 
this work from our denomination, and we are 
hoping our people will be equally glad to 
take from them the practical plans by which 
they have made the work national in interest 
to their churches. 

For the beginnings of this modern preach- 
ing of the gospel read ‘‘Miss Ellis’s Mis- 
sion,’’ which each union should own and 
each member read. It is Unitarianism i 
essence, concrete, alive, stimulating. 

When the work dropped from the over- 
wearied hands of Miss Ellis in 1886, the 
“‘best sheaf, half-bound for winds to toss, ’’ 
was taken by the Alliance or its predecessor ; 
and the work has since been carried on by 
them so faithfully that some persons urge it 
as the only kind of work in which Unita- 
rians need engage. 

Last year they had 6,442 correspondents, 
2,658 being new ones; distributed 147,023 
tracts and sermons, many of them from the 
free publications of the American Unitarian 
Association. Besides this Christian Regis- 
ters, Unitarians, miscellaneous papers, etc., 
were largely distributed, books loaned or 
given, and 8,114 letters written. 

The work of the Cheerful Letter is espe- 
cially suitable for our young people, since it 
is sending of good cheer to lonely lives; 
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while the older women do well to take the 


theological inquirers. 

The object is ‘‘to spread abroad a knowl- 
edge of the literature of liberal Christianity, 
and incidentally to carry refreshment to the 
isolated, the bereaved, and the spiritually 
hungry, wherever our advertisements bring us 
into contact with such persons. ’’ 

The method is to insert an advertisement 
in some secular paper or magazine, stating 
that free Unitarian literature can be had at 
such an address. One insertion brought an- 
swers from twenty-eight States. Material is 
sent and personal correspondence begun. 

From these beginnings reading circles, 
guilds, and churches grow, the order being: 
first, a correspondent; then a Post-office Mis- 
sion group; third, a church. The movements 
at Miner (Dak.), Salina (Kan.), Salt Lake 
City (Utah), Rutherford, Orange, Montclair 
(N.J.), were begun in this way. There are 
thousands of people, in New England even, 
wanting our truth; and in the far-off spaces 
of the West and South there is the need of 
spiritual irrigation from our springs of truth 
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How to have thoroughly 
Sanitarysurroundingsis told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, 
the eminent English chem. 
ist. Price ro cents, Every 
household should contain 
this little help to comfortable 
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EXCURSION 
To No. Ad ron BOSTON 


DEERFIELD VALLEY 


AND THE GREAT 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
Saturday, Oct. 8, 1898. 


The number of Tickets will be limited, and will 
be on sale at the Hoosac Tunne) Route Ticket Office 
260 Washington Street, also at the Union Station 
on Causeway Street, Boston, on and after Wednes- 
day, October 5. 

Tickets will be good only for continuous passage, 
Boston to North Adams and return, going on a 
Special Express Passenger Train leaving the Union 
Station, Saturday, October 8, at 8.15a m., arriving 
at North Adams at 12.45 p.m., and to return on a 
Special Express Passenger Train leaving North 
Adams the same day at 4.25 p.m., and Hoosac Tun- 
nel Station at 440 p.m., arriving at Boston at 
9.00 p.m., or on a Regular Passenger Train Sunday 
or Monday, Oct. 9 or 10, 1898. 

NOTE.—The above Special Train will stop at 
Waltham in both directions. No tickets will 
be gold at Waltham. They must be secured in 

oston. 


“Sanitas” 


Excursionists who return the same day will have 
time for a trip over the 


HOOSAC MOUNTAIN, 


Taking the train at Hoosac Tunnel Station at 4.40 


p.m, 

A delightful trip is over the Hoosac Valley Elec- 
tric Road to Adams. This road runs from North 
Adams through the open fields of the Hoosae Val- 
ley for nearly six miles, giving an opportunity of 
viewing some of the finest scenery in Berkshire, 
including the Hoosac Mounrain, the TAcontro 
RANGE, and OLD GREYLOCK. 


Carriages can be procured at North Adams to 
visit the various places of interest in the vicinity. 


Cc. L. MAYNE, J. R. WATSON, 
Genl. Supt. Genl. Pass. Agent. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
“UNITY PULPIT.”’ 


SUCCEEDING 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’? 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery, 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
’ NOW READY: 


1. Worry. 
Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston, 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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even more than. of irrigation of the desert 
sand. 

The following extract from a Methodist 
friend who is ‘‘looking our way,’’ and kept 
in that denomination only because of filial 
affection for her aged parents, shows a little 
of the feeling of these anxious yearners after 
freedom. There are thousands of these let- 
ters wrung from hearts’ agony :— 

“*Your letter made me really hungry to get 
into touch with some people of your faith. 
... It is hard to grow away from old and 
once hallowed associations. My church for 
years has meant nothing to me, yet I remain 
because there is no help for it. There are 
times when I am very lonely for spiritual 
food aside from books. It is an inspiration 
to come into contact with those who are 
treading the same path, only a little in ad- 
vance. . .. We may all reach the same 
golden city at last; for its gates are many, 
but its Lord is one, and his banner over all 
is love.’’ 

The Post-office Mission work of the Uni- 
versalists was begun by Rev. Mr. Shinn, in 
his Southern journeys, about 1892 or 1893. 
It was put in the hands of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union in 1895, and admirable 
plans formed for extension. 

There is now a national commission at 
headquarters, who publish small, four-page 
tracts, as needed, on vital points, for distri- 
bution, using also the free tracts of the Pub- 
lishing House. There is a well-selected loan 
library, which is sent anywhere for return 
postage, with branches at Atlanta, Ga., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Kansas, Mo. 

Money is raised chiefly by collections in 
the churches and unions on Post-office Mis- 
sion Sunday. 

This last year 129,011 pages of literature 
were sent out. A strict account is kept of 
everything sent from headquarters. Inquiries 
of a doctrinal nature are referred to men and 
women specially qualified to deal with them. 
They regard the Loan and Home Libraries 
as doing the most marked good. 

The Home Library is a case of perhaps 
twenty-five books, contributed by a local 
union, juvenile, biography, travel, and his- 
tory, placed, in care of a boy or girl, in 
some poor section, for neighborhood use, as 
suggested by the Associated Charities. Once 
a week a member of the union meets the 
readers to talk over what they have read, and 
thus makes friends with the people, giving 
chance for help in many ways. It is found 
that very poor people will not go to public 
libraries or savings-banks. 

Unions, also, as a part of Post-office Mis- 
sion work, keep racks or tables in the church 
vestibules supplied with denominational lit- 
erature. They also consult the registers of 
hotels, and send invitations to strangers to 
attend their meetings, and then have people 
to welcome them in a friendly way. 

Are there none of these suggestions suited 
to your union? Can you not, as members 
and as unions, do something to spread this 
glorious faith of ours? 


The Sunday School, 


For full programme of the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, see 
the detailed announcement in advertisement 
on page 1139. 


The treasurer’s books of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be kept open 
until October 11 for such contributions as 
have been unavoidably delayed. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ opened with 
a good attendance last Saturday. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole gave an interesting address 
on the subject in hand. The next meeting 
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will be held October 15, with the same 
speaker, upon the following topic, ** About 
Ourselves. ”’ 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The fall meeting of the Essex Conference 
will be held at Gloucester Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 19. The programme will be announced 
later. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference will be held in the First 
Congregational Church at Deerfield on the 
11th and 12th inst. The exercises will be 
opened with a platform meeting on the 
evening of the 11th at 7 P.M., at which 
Archibald M.. Howe, Esq., Rev. E. P. 
Pressey, and others are expected to make ad- 
dresses. On the following morning the elec- 
tion of officers and other business will be the 
order of the first session, at ten o’clock. At 
eleven o’clock the conference address will be 
delivered by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., 
who will discuss ‘‘The Adjustment of the 
Pulpit to Modern Conditions.’’ Luncheon 
will be served at half-past twelve o’clock by 
the ladies of the Deerfield parish. At 1.30 
the conference will reassemble; and Roland 
W. Boyden, Esq., will present an address 
on ‘‘The Purpose and Work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union.’’ He will be 
followed by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, who 
will present a paper on the theme, ‘‘ How can 
we best develop the Religious Life of our 
Young People?’’ and Miss Ruth Cronyn, 
whose theme will be ‘‘Let us press on.’’ 


Boston.— Ministers’ Monday Club, Octo- 
ber 10, 10.30 A.M.: Rev. Charles A. Allen 
of Bridgewater will preside. Rev. William R. 
Alger will give the address on ‘‘The Neces- 
sity and the Spontaneity of Religious Faith. ’’ 


The meetings announced to be held by 
Rev. T. E. Allen at Arcade Hall, 7 Park 
Square, at 3 P.M., upon October 9 and 16, 
will be held at 7.30 in the evening instead, 
making the latter the regular hour for the 
season. 


Neponset, Church of the Unity: About 
forty of the men interested in the Church of 
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the Unity were received by Rev. George E. 
Littlefield at his home on Wednesday even- 
ing, the occasion being termed a ‘‘pastor’s 
party.’’ During the evening Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness of the Second Church, Boston, 
spoke on ‘‘Russia and Tolstoi,’’ describing, 
with dramatic vividness, a personal interview 
with the great count. The literature class 
has begun its search for the best and most 
typical American novel. The meetings will 
be held on the first and third Tuesday even- 
ings of each month, at the parsonage. 


The Church of the Disciples honored their 
seventy-year-old pastor, Rev. Charles G, 
Ames, by a large reception in the church 
parlors Monday, October 3. Many friends 
from other towns and parishes were present, 
and the occasion was one to be long remem- 
bered. Edward A. Church, chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, presented to 
Mr. Ames, on behalf of the parishioners, 
a beautiful, open-faced watch and $100 in 
gold. On the back of the watch was the 
following inscription: ‘‘The Church of the 
Disciples to Charles Gordon Ames, on his 
seventieth birthday, in token of ever-increas- 
ing gratitude and affection.’’ Dr. Ames 
responded briefly. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
spoke as the representative of Mr. Ames’s 
many friends. A bust of Mr. Ames, by Mr. 
Bush Brown of New York, was exhibited for 
the first time, and attracted much attention. 


Barnstable, Mass.—The church here is 
mourning the loss of its pastor, Rev. John 
A. Bevington, who has so faithfully served 
his people for the past four years. Not only 
in his church, but in the whole community, 
Mr. Bevington has won the love and. esteem 
of the people, and will be greatly missed. 
The parish is desirous of going on at once 
with the work he has begun, and hopes soon 
to see his vacant place occupied. The Par- 
ish Committee, on behalf of the parish, have 
sent a communication to Mr. Bevington, ex- 
pressing their regret at his resignation from 
the pulpit he has filled since April 22, 1894, 
and their appreciation of his devoted inter- 
est. The letter closed with the following 
resolutions :— 


_ Resolved, That we deeply regret Mr. Bevington’s leay- 
ing us, feeling that in his going this parish loses a devoted 
friend and pastor, and the village of ‘Barnstable a citizen 
who can ill be spared; that we gratefully thank him for 
all he has done for us asa people, feeling that our appre- 
ciation of him will be most truly shown by our earnestly 
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But summer is practically over. 
think of the winter. What improvements are you planning ? 


What are you going to do to make life a little more enjoy- 
able than it was last year ? : 
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striving to carry on the work he has begun ; that we hope 
the highest success may crown his work wherever he may 
go, and that, through the blessing of God, all possible hap- 
piness may be his; that by his life among us he has set 
us an example of Christian manhood which will be always 
a help to us: that these resolutions be spread on the 
ae, of we society, and ae acony of them be sent to 
r, pevington. I’. C. Day, F. B. Goss, E. S. Phi 
D. E. Hinckley, H. L. Day, pete eh 


Under Mr. Bevington’s care the membership 
of the church and parish has greatly in- 
creased, the Sunday-school has been brought 
to a high standard of excellence, and all the 
activities of the parish have flourished. 
Through his efforts the guild, which has 
worked successfully both financially and so- 
cially, was established, and the renovation of 
the church made possible. The Parish Com- 
mittee, knowing what Mr. Bevington’s work 
has been, appreciate how great the loss will 
be, not only to the parish, but to the whole 
community, in his leaving Barnstable. 


Bath, N.H.— The little church here is 
united and earnest. Rev. William H. Sa- 
vary is supplying the pulpit for October 2 
and 9. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society: The church opened September 4, 
and the Sunday-school a fortnight later. 
The people have slowly returned, and are 
now nearly all in their accustomed places. 
The first issue of the monthly calendar shows 
that the plans for the winter are well under 
way. Among the new features is the fort- 
nightly teachers’ meeting and pastor’s Bible 
class, which Mr. Reccord will conduct on 
Friday evenings. The Sunday-school les- 
sons, which are admirably adapted to this 
purpose, are to be followed. On October 16 
Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington will preach. 
At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Branch Alliance brief reports will 
be given, and Mrs. Joshua Kendall will 
speak on the work of her sister, Maria 
Mitchell. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The year opens up 
with every evidence of renewed interest and 
missionary zeal. Rev. Moore Sanborn of 
New York occupied the pulpit Sunday, Sep- 
tember 18, preaching to a large audience on 
the subject of ‘‘Some Results of the Late 
War.’’ As an earnest of the winter’s work, 
three members have been added to the 
church-roll since the church opened the first 
Sunday in September. During the summer 
the pastor and members of the congregation 
were engaged in the hospital work at the 
camp and in the city. The Lend a Hand 
Club has been active in this relief work, and 
has received much help in funds and money 
from the National Lend a Hand Club at 
Boston, Mass. These supplies have been 
distributed among the various local charities. 
There seems to be no friction between the 
sects in work ef this kind. The Unitarians 
were welcomed and fellowshipped in this 
work of relief, which indicates that religion 
will eventually find its means of unity in 
practical deeds of mercy and duty rather than 
in articles of belief. It is intended that 
repairs on the church building shall be made 
this coming year, and all are now working 
to this end. The prospects for practical and 
permanent results in the establishment of a 
church in Chattanooga are much better than 


they were a year ago. 


Concord, N.H.— Regular services were 
resumed in the Unitarian church Sunday 
morning, September 4. The minister, Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen, is much improved in 
health; and the prospects are bright for a 
good year’s work. The subjects: of some of 
Mr. Phalen’s recent sermons have been: 
‘‘The Worship of God: Its Value and Mean- 
ings ae ne Call of Abraham: Its Lessons 
for Modern Christians,’’ *‘The Christian 
Idea of God,’’ ‘‘The Disciples of Christ: 
Who are they?’’ ‘‘The Everlasting Love. a 


. 
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Qavenport, Ia:—The work has started in 
a most encouraging way in the Unitarian 
church here. fhe audiences, though not 
large, are most sympathetic and appreciative, 
if they may be judged by the way they 
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A Sure Sign of Winter.— Fall is almost here, and 
already the shops are displaying their autumn exhibits. 
In another column of this paper there is an engraving of 
one of the new pieces of furniture just placed on view at the 
Paine warerooms on Canal Street. It is a toilet table; 
and, if it is any indication of the style we may expect for 
the coming season, it isa token of unusual beauty. The 
entire front is of carved mahogany, yet this decorative 
detail seems to have escaped attention in the price. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. 
reputation, 


It has a world-wide 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN THE 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 


(Rey. Loren B. Macdonald, Pastor), 
CONCORD, MASS., OCT. 19 and 20, 1898. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Wednesday, October 19. 


7.45 P.M. Platform Meeting, with three addresses: 
ev. JosepH H. Crooxer, Troy, N.Y. Topic, 

‘*Teaching Religion to Young Men and Young 
Women.” 

Mrs. James A. BEATLEY, Boston, Mass. Topic, 
a Precepts, Principles, and Personality in Teach- 
ing. 

Rev. Witttam Hanson PutsForp,- Waltham, 
Mass. Topic, “‘ Use and Abuse of Text-books 
in Sunday Schools.” 


Thursday, October 20. 
FORENOON. 


g.00-9.45 A.M. Devotional Meeting, conducted by Rev. 
RopDERICK STEBBINS, Milton, Mass. 2 

9.45-10.00 A.M. Opening of the Business Meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

10.00-10.25 A.M. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report. 

10.25-11.00 A.M. Discussion of Directors’ Report, Elec- 
tion of Officers, and miscellaneous business. 

11.00-11.20 A.M. Address by Rev. ORELLO Cone, D.D., 
Boston, Mass. Topic, “How to Teach the New 
Testament.” : 

11.20-11.40 A.M, Address by Miss Saran Louise Ar- 
NOLD, Supervisor of Boston Public Schools. Topic, 
“The Home and the School.” 

11.40-12.00 M, Rev, Paut R. FROTHINGHAM, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Topic, ‘The Breadth of View Needful 
in Sunday-School Instruction.” ‘ 

12.00-12.20 P.M. Rev. Aucustus M. Lorp, Providence, 
R.I. Topic, ‘The Joyous Privilege of a Sunday- 
School Teacher.”’ ; . 

12,20-1.00 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

1.00-2.00 P.M. Intermission and Collation. 


AFTERNOON. 


2.00-2.30 P.M. Opening of afternoon session, transaction 
of unfinished business, and other matters. 
2.30-3.30 P.M. ‘Three twenty-minute addresses. 


Rev. Lewis G. Witson, Hopedale, Mass. Topic, 
“Spiritual Culture among the Young.” ; 
Mr. ArcHIBALD M. Howe, Boston, Mass. Topic, 


““The Relation of Sunday-School Training to 

Citizenship.’’ ; 
Rev. Cuarces T. Briiines, Lowell, Mass. Topic, 

“The Supreme Aim of Sunday-School Instruc- 


tion.” ; : 

3.30-4.15 P.M. General Discussion and Remarks. 
Speeches limited to five minutes each. 

4.15 P.M. Adjournment. 


The hospitality of the Concord homes is offered for the 
night of Wednesday, October 19, to fe members delegate 
members from contributing Churches or Schools, and to 
Pastors of said Churches and Schools. Friends of the 
cause in attendance on the meetings will be welcome to the 
collation on Thursday noon. Every meeting will be 
open to those interested in Sunday-School work, and all 
such are cordially invited to the exercises. 

A Reception Committee will be in attendance on the 
ival of trains. ; ; ‘ 
Ea aie cannot promise to the itchburg Railroad officials 
a definite number of delegates from Boston and other 
points on the line, it is not in our power to secure reduced 
S. : 
Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
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during the past fiscal year are entitled to three delegate 
members, either from the Church or from the Sunday 
School. These delegates are members of the Sunday- 
School Society for one year from Oct. 1, 1898, with all 
the voting powers and usual privileges of such member- 
ship; and they will be furnished with cards, which must 
be filled out and returned on Thursday forenoon, October 
20, as credentials. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte during 
October will be Dansville, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


Marriages. 


In Portsmouth, N.H., 29th ult., by Rey. Alfred Gooding, 
Frank Winchester, of San Francisco, Cal., and Elisabeth 
Hiller Foster, daughter of the late Joseph Hiller Foster, 
of Portsmouth, 


Deaths. 


In Boston, 22d ult., William C. Wendte, 52 years. 

Earnest, faithful, and tender, he leaves behind him a 
gracious memory to comfort his aged mother, his brother, 
his sorrowing wife and children, and circle of friends. An 
ardent lover of nature, he had roamed over and knew by 
heart the lovely suburbs of his native city, the White Hills 
of New Hampshire, and the mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia. A keen observer and widely read, his retentive 
memory held a large store of information on a great vari- 
ety of subjects. In music he was a skilled performer, and 
possessed a knowledge of the higher forms of this art un- 
usual ina layman. In his special profession of mechani- 
cal engineering he displayed ability, and had made inven- 
tions and improvements of recognized value. With little 
worldly ambition and a dislike for the pushing ways of 
men, he cared more for the society of his family and a few 
friends, to whom he was devotedly attached, than for busi- 
ness advancement or large social recognition. 

Gentle, patient, and affectionate, he was content to fill 
a modest place and to enjoy simple, refined pleasures, yet 
ever bearing steadfast testimony against selfishness and 
evil-doing in public and private life. Enduring uncom- 
plainingly the ill-health which in later years afflicted him, 
he did his duty unflinchingly to the end, amidst physical 
sufferings that would have unmanned a less consecrated 
spirit. Those who were privileged to know him well 
knew how true, loving, and good he was. Their sorrow 
at losing his dear companionship is mitigated by the 
thought that he is at peace. Cc. WwW. Ww. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 


Companion or Coverness. 

Wanted by a young woman of good education and op- 
portunities a position as Companion or Governess. Best 
of references given. Address CoMPANION, Office of Chrzs- 


tian Register. 


A LADY 
HO IS TO CHAPERON TWO YOUNG 
LADIES fora year of study and travel in Europe 
would like to hear of one or two more who would like to 
join her. Best of references given and required. Address 
“N.,”? care of the Christian Register. 


MR. HUGO ENCELS 


seeks occupation as a teacher of German in any school. 
Apply at the office of Lezd a Hand, 14 Bedford Street. 
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greeted the Western secretary on September 
25. The Sunday-school is steadily growing 
since the summer vacation, and has almost 
reached the two hundred mark. It was a 
delightful and inspiring experience to listen 
to the responsive services rendered by so 
many young and earnest voices; and, as they 
recited in chorus the great utterances of the 
bibles of Japan and China along with those 
of the Bible of Palestine, even a heathen 
might have felt at home, and been uplifted 
by the service. There was no teacher for the 
infant class, and so Mr. Gould had the rare 
privilege of talking for twenty minutes to a 
room full of tiny boys and girls. 


Dublin, N.H.—During the month of Oc- 
tober the minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. George Willis Cooke, 
will give on Sunday evenings a course of 
lectures. The first of the course, on October 
2, was ‘‘Africa, the Coming Continent; and 
its Contribution to the New Civilization. ”’ 
The others will be as follows: October 9, 
‘* Australasia, the America of the South 
Seas; and its New Political Methods’’; Oc- 
tober 16, ‘‘India, the Marvel Land of the 
East: Its Peoples and its Religions’’ ; Octo- 
ber 23, ‘‘China, the Land of Ancestor-wor- 
ship, the New Storm-centre in the East’’; 
October 30, ‘‘ Japan, the France of the East; 
and its Marvellous Growth in Civilization. ’’ 
The lectures will be descriptive of the sev- 
eral countries. It will be explained why 
each of them is now exciting particular inter- 
est, and special consideration will be given 
to the relations of their religions to Chris- 
tianity and to the progress of missionary 
enterprise. It is hoped that they may be an 
educational stimulus to many, enlarging their 
information and indicating good subjects for 
their winter’s reading. A cordial invitation 
is extended to every resident of the town. 
All seats are entirely free. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—All Souls’ Church 
has issued a convenient little manual. It 
has a directory of its members, arranged ac- 
cording to the streets, so that neighbors will 
find each.other out. There is also a full list 
of the teachers and pupils in the twelve 
classes-of the Sunday-school, with the aver- 
age attendance for each month of 1897, ex- 
cepting August. The average of January 
was 128, and of December 195; while one 
month, October, ran as high as 211, and the 
whole year gave an average of 164. Besides 
the list of societies and officers, there is a 
full programme of the Unity Club for the four 
months ending in December. The course of 
study is twofold. One week the ancient 
Hebrew prophets are studied in chronological 
order; and the alternate week the great mod- 
ern prophet, Emerson, is taken up in a way 
that brings in other characters of his time. 
The topics are as follows: (1) ‘‘The Ances- 
try and Boyhood of Emerson,’’ ‘‘The Tran- 
scendental Movement and the Brook Farm 
Experiment,’’ ‘‘Walks about Concord,’’ 
‘“*Abstract of Emerson’s Essay on ‘Friend- 


ship’’’; (2) ‘‘The Unitarians of New Eng- 
land Seventy Years Ago,’’ ‘‘Theodore 
Parker: His Life, Work, and Influence,’’ 


““The Gospel of Emerson,’’ ‘‘Abstract of 
Emerson’s Essay on ‘The Over-soul’’’; (3) 
‘““Horace Mann and Emerson: Their Infla- 
ence om the Common Schools of New Eng- 
land,’’ ‘‘The Theology of New England Col- 
leges,’’ ‘‘Liberal Thoughts in the Schools 
and the Pulpit,’’ ‘‘Abstract of Emerson’s 
Essay on ‘Intellect’’’; (4) ‘‘Religion in 
Emerson’s Poems,’’ ‘‘The American Spirit 
of Emerson’s Poems,’’ ‘‘Comparison of 
Emerson and Whittier,’’ ‘‘ Abstract of Emer- 
son’s Essay on ‘Art’ ’’; (5) ‘‘The American 
Lecture Bureau,’’ ‘*Emerson’s Napoleon, ’’ 
“The Uses of Great Men,’’ ‘‘ Abstract of 
Emerson’s Essay on ‘Heroism’ ’’; (6) 
‘Comparison of Emerson and Carlyle and 
their Heroes,’’ ‘‘Emerson and Nature,’’ 
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‘‘Emerson, the Puritan,’’? ‘‘Abstract of 
Essay on ‘Compensation.’’’ On Sunday 
evening, December 18, there is a service of 
music and reading from Emerson and the 
other prophets. 


Ida Grove, Ia.—Rev. Mary E. Collson 
has returned to the church here after a vaca- 
tion which her ill-health compelled her to 
take last spring. The work is opening with 
new plans and new energy. There is even 
talk of putting up a church home, which 
would certainly be a great improvement over 
the large and unhomelike Opera House, 
where they have thus far met. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Rev. C. J. K. Jones, 
who for the last eighteen years has been pas- 
tor of the Church of the Messiah, has been 
unanimously called to the position of pastor 
of the Unitarian church, where he has been 
the acting pastor for the last month. The 
family of Mr. Jones will leave for his new 
field of labor about the middle of October. 


Mattoon, Ill—Rev. Robert Collyer 
Douthit, now with his father at Shelbyville, 
preached at the Unitarian church here on 
September 25. Owing to stormy weather, 
the attendance was not large at the morning 
service; but there was a very good audience 
in the evening. 


Quincy, Mass.— The minister, Rev. 
E. C. Butler, occupied his own pulpit last 
Sunday for the first time since May. During 
his absence in Europe the interior of the 
church has been repainted, recarpeted, and 
put thoroughly in order for the winter’s 
work. The pulpit has been supplied by 
Rev. Mr. Bailey of Malden and Dr. William 
Everett. 


Reno, Nev.—Unity Church started Sun- 
day services here three years ago. The con- 
gregation consisted of much less than a 
baker’s dozen of earnest women, with no 
minister. Several readers were elected, and 
read, in turns, a sermon each Sabbath, choos- 
ing from the liberal field. They struggled 
through no end of opposition in the orthodox 
societies and poverty in our own, and kept 
the Sunday-school going and the hall rent 
paid. Services began September 4, after the 
summer vacation, with sixty-five chairs filled 
and a beautiful choir of eighteen voices. 
With added numbers come added wants. 
They have been obliged to order twenty extra 
singing-books, and pay $8 per month for 
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a leader in the music; but they appreciate 
the necessity of these attractions to the ser- 
vices, as well as the effort they are obliged 
to make to raise the money. 


Westboro, Mass.—The installation of 
Rev. Harry Sumner Mitchell as pastor of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Society 
took place on September 28. After the invo- 
cation, by Rev. George William Kent, and 
Scripture reading by Rev. Lyman Manches- 
ter Greenman, Grafton, the sermon was 
preached by Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, 
D.D. Rev. William Lorison Walsh gave 
the prayer of installation. The charge to 
the minister was given by Rev. George F. 
Pratt, the right hand of fellowship by Rev. 
Austin Samuel Garver, the charge to the 
people by Rev. Edward Farwell Hayward, 
and the welcome to the town by Rev. Merle 
A. Breed of Westboro. 


Western State Conferences.—The con- 
ferences centring about Chicago will hold 
their annual meetings on the following dates: 
Iowa, at Decorah, October 25-27 ; Minnesota, 
at St. Paul, November 1 and 2; Illinois, at 
Geneseo, November 2 and 3; Michigan, at 
Jackson, November 7-9; Ohio, at Toledo, 
November 9 and 10. The programmes will 
be published as soon as settled upon. 


Channing Conference.—The sixty-sixth 
session of the Channing Conference is to be 
held at Dighton, Mass., October 11 and 12. 
Rev. E. A. Horton will preach the confer- 
ence sermon Tuesday evening, October II. 
Rev. J. H. Jones of the Olney Street Church, 
Providence, will conduct the devotional ser- 
vice on the morning of October 12. Rev. 
James De Normandie of Roxbury will give 
an essay on ‘‘ Definite Views in Religion’’ at 
the morning session. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., of Boston will 
read a paper on ‘‘The Conversion of Saul.’’ 


Plymouth and Bay Conference.—The 
Unity Church, Brockton, Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, minister, invites the members of © 
the conference to hold their autumn meeting 
in that place, Thursday, October 13. Pro- 
gramme, beginning at Io A.M.: Devotional 
meeting, led by Rev. Fred H. Gile, Scitu- 
ate; business meeting; address by Rev. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen, Dorchester, —subject, ‘‘The 
Man without a Church’’; address by Rev. 
S. A. Eliot, secretary American Unitarian 
Association, —subject, ‘‘The Church without 
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a Man’’; discussion, led by Rev. W. R. 
Cole, Cohasset, and Rev. C. H. Porter, 
Hingham; conference collection; collation ; 
2 P.M., address by Mrs. eJames A. Beatley, 
on ‘‘The Aim and Spirit of Sunday-school 
Instruction’’; address by Miss Mary L. 
Lamprey, North Easton, on ‘‘Real Religion 
among Young People’’; brief reports from 
Alliance Branches in the conference; discus- 
sion and unfinished business. 


Worcester Conference.— The regular 
fall meeting of the Worcester Conference 
will be held with the First Congregational 
Society, Uxbridge, Mass., on Wednesday 
evening and Thursday, October 12 and 13. 
Rev. Dr. Ames, Boston, will preach the ser- 
mon at the Wednesday evening service. On 
Thursday the devotional service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson. 
The essay will be read by Rev. John M. W 
Pratt, ‘‘Temptation’’; and the discussion 
will be opened by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Brookfield. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to a consideration of the young 
people. Rev. W. C. Brown, Gardner, will 
read an essay on ‘‘The Young People’s 
Society as a Means of Religious Expres- 
sion.’’ Rev. A. P. Reccord of Cambridge 
will read an essay entitled ‘‘ Religion of the 
Young People, for the Young People, and by 
the Young People.’’ Rev. Lyman M. Green- 
man of Grafton will lead the discussion. 
James C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Cape Cod Conference.—The autumnal 
meeting of the Cape Cod Conference was 
held with the Barnstable church on Septem- 
ber 28. The opening address, by Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen of Brockton, on ‘‘ Religion, the 
Sunshine of the Soul,’’ commanded the 
closest attention, and diffused much of the 
light and warmth of which it treated. It 
was supplemented by remarks from Rev. Ed- 
ward G. Spencer of Sandwich. At the busi- 
ness meeting a resolution cordially apprecia- 
tive of the person and services of Rev. John 
A. Bevington, the efficient associate secretary 
of the conference, was read and adopted. 
Mr. Bevington’s retirement occasions pro- 
found regret in the church and community at 
Barnstable and throughout the conference. 
Rev. E. G. Spencer succeeds as associate 
secretary. The sermon by Rev. James Eells 
of Boston was an impassioned plea for a rec- 
ognition of the place and power of sympa- 
thy, in all the relations of life, as the sol- 
vent of existing social problems, and as the 
essence of that social ideal whose realization 
is the ultimate aim of religion. The inter- 
est of the audience was sustained to the 
close. After the sermon the ladies of the 
parish ministered generously to the material 
wants of the conference in Masonic Hall. 
The feature of the afternoon session was an 
essay by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen of Dor- 
chester, entitled ‘‘The Man without a 
Church.’’? This excellent paper afforded sug- 
gestions for the discussion which followed, 
and which was quite generally participated 
in. After resolutions of thanks the confer- 
ence adjourned. 


Hannah Lovett Rantoul. 


As the summer waned, the strength of a 
form well known in and far beyond the 
region of Beverly failed, with sure token of 
an early departure from us. On the first day 
of September Hannah Lovett Rantoul died. 


The Christian Register 


She was the daughter of Hon. Robert Ran- 
toul, Sr., and was born June 17, 1821. She 
always lived in Beverly. Few within the 
limits of Essex County were better known, 
and none more beloved. 

Her life was associated with the fine old 
residence that overlooks the water toward 
Salem Willows; and its current was gentle 
and full of peace to the end. And yet that 
life was active and busy, and its long com- 
pass was filled with service. Many were the 
organizations and movements in the town, 
and reaching beyond it, in which she had 
a significant part. The soldiers of the Civil 
War felt the encouragement of her presence, 
sympathy and generosity, when the presence 
alone was enough to cheer any one; and, 
had her life been spared, her co-operation 
in the aid given to the soldiers of the late 
war would have been ample, as_ before. 

She taught for many years in the Sunday- 
school, and left in the lives of many a 
blessed influence never to be forgotten. Her 
loss was a deep one to the old First Parish, 
her counsel and helpfulness having been freely 
shared with it for over half a century; while 
she was a regular attendant at its worship 
until a few weeks before her death. She was 
in touch with the denomination, and for 
years kept a scrap-book in which was pre- 
served information about ministers she had 
known and the words they had spoken. It is 
interesting to record that her father and _ her- 
self had subscribed for the Christian Register 
since the beginning, in 1821. 

All who knew Miss Rantoul intimately 
must have felt indebted for the radiant influ- 
ence of her life; and, far beyond the number 
of those who knew her well, a large company, 
upon her departure for the other world in 
which she believed, rise up and call her 
blessed. She was an unpretentious learner of 
Jesus, revealing her discipleship in the love 
of human kind, and doing a large service in 
the kingdom of God. Hee RB, 


Every Drop is Perfectly Pure, 
Every Drop Cleanses the Mouth, 
Every Drop Polishes the Teeth. 
Every Drop Hardens the Gums, 
Every Drop is Free from Grit. 
Every Drop is a Fragrant Breath, 
Every Drop is Delicious and Harmless, | 


Popular price, 25 cents. Send 2-cent stamp for sample 
vial. E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 
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REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


. « « 83 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, 


Stained Glass 


a 


Church ana 
Memorial Windows 


LARGEST AND OLDEST 
ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW ENOLAND. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the only Official and superbly Ilustrated HISTORY OF 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


ITS CAUSES, INCIDENTS, AND RESULTS. 4A reliable 
and exhaustive story of the war, Civil, Military, and Naval, 
from its beginning to the close. With many fine steel plates, 
maps, and choice engravings. By Hon, HENRY B. 
RUSSELL, assisted by SENATOR PROOTOR (Vt.) 
and SENATOR THURSTON (Neb.). One Agent cleared 
#200.00 in first two weeks, another $400.00 in three 
weeks. 1,000 more Agents wanted. Distance no hindrance. 
for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, Extra Terms, and Hacluswve 
Territory. Write for terms to the exclusive publishers, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OW., Hartford, Conn. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
at & BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
$1.50. 

An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in_ Conscience. 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 


By Prorap CHUNDER MozooMDaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 

Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief parasraphsy which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 


lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition —Christzax Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Chréstian 
Union. 


By PrRotTapP 
233 pages. Cloth, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


The Religion of Evolution. Twelve 
Lectures. By M. J. SAVAGE. 253 pages 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘‘What’s in a name?’’ a recent traveller 
was heard to exclaim. ‘‘Why, about 
hottest country on the globe is Chili!’’ 


Absent - minded Professor (in the bath- 
tub) : ‘‘Well, well! Now I have forgotten 
what I got in here for!’’—/iegende Blaetter. 


Old Lady (to policeman at the corner) : ‘‘I 
want the Bank of England.’’ Polite Police- 
man: ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t let you have it, 
mum. ’?— 77t-Bits. 


Tom: ‘‘Did you ever have a race on your 
wheel??? Jack: ‘‘Once.’’ Tom: ‘‘How did 
you come out?’’ Jack: ‘‘Two weeks after, 
on crutches.’’—PAiladelphia Record. 


Uncle Hiram: ‘‘They say that the sun 
never sets on the British Empire.’’ Aunt 
Hannah: ‘‘Doesn’t it, now? And we have 
such lovely sunsets over here!’’—Puck. 


She: ‘‘Aren’t you afraid to work out here 
in the wheat???’ He: ‘‘Why, no, ma’am. 
Why?’’ She: ‘‘There are so many bulls and 
bears in wheat, they say.’’— Mew York 
Ledger. 


‘*Witness,’’ said the attorney, ‘‘was it 
this man’s habit to talk to himself when 
alone?’’ ‘‘Jest at this time,’’ was the an- 
swer, ‘‘I don’t recolleck ever bein’ with him 
when he was alone.’’ 


Mrs. Watts: ‘‘At least, you will have to 
admit that the lecture had the merit of brev- 
ity.’’ Watts: ‘‘Yes; but it was short at the 
wrong end. Why didn’t he begin an hour 
sooner?’’—Jndianapolis Journal. 


‘*Chollie says he is in favor of expan- 
sion.’’ ‘‘How on earth did he ever happen 
to have an idea on the subject?’* ‘‘I don’t 
know, but I think it struck him as some- 
thing swell.’’—J/xdianapolis Journal. 


A London curate the other day received an 
astonishing answer to an inquiry after a par- 
ishioner’s health. ‘‘Well, sir,’’ said the 
parishioner, ‘‘sometimes I feels anyhow, 
sometimes I feels nohow; and there be times 
when I feels as stiff as a himmedge!’’—Ar- 
gonaut, 


At the meeting of the Eighty-eight Club 
in Liverpool, Rev. Robert Collyer altogether 
disavowed the doctorate of divinity which 
has been so generally attributed to him. He 
was not accustomed to the D.D. after his 
name, he said, and did not know why his 
friends put it there. It was quite true that 
early in his career, when he left the Metho- 
dist body, similar letters had been used in 
connection with his name; but then they 
were of a different character, before instead 
of after, and something came between. —/x- 
guirer. 


Then he killed the Mudjekivis, 
Killed the mighty Mudjekivis. 
With the skin he made him mittens, 
Made them with the furside inside; 
Made them with the skinside outside. 
He, to have the warm side inside, 
Turned them cold side skinside outside; 
And, to have the cold side outside, 
Turned them warm side, furside, inside. 
That’s why he turned the skinside outside, 
Why he turned the furside inside, 
Why he turned them inside outside, 
Why he turned them outside inside. 
—Christian Guardian. 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897-+++sseeeeeeeeee eeeee $26,939,135.99 
LIABILITIES <3 <ctesecestaeeteteee ike- + 24, SIE TOTES 


$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | 
ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 4 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 
HUMPHREY, 


Ss. K. 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 


© 


pys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
h, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
y Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 
‘ull address by return mail and 

szard the Bluine, post-paid 
List, N 


an 
‘o money required, 
unction, Be 


STEEL P 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, 
..- PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 


BOSTON. 


(28) [OcroBER 6 1898 


Educational. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Famil dH School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
dan sc} ae ‘ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


will begin the tenth year of their BoarpInG AND Day 
ScHooLt For Gir~s, OCTOBER 5, 1898, at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "Gis 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, id= 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoor.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 
le s non-resident. Further particulars,—illustrated cata- 
ogue upon addressing 


Individual 


Joun MacDurrir, Ph.D. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN, 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise i ig 
best popular history of Unitarian Aoctrine that ce 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief,”— Ze 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious mov. 

ate = em 
from the religion of the letter to the relate of the per 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his poise throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of es pears oc ere pre some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”’—C : Z 
Vee Work HAS, G. AmEs, zz 


“We can here trace the growth of the New itari 
gospel, see something of the great moulding Si ace that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 


a clearer point of vision in the developmen itari 
thought.— The Unitarian, a ee 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston. 


Seer NET 

Social Equilibrium, and Other Prob- 
lems, Ethical and Religious. By Rev. Goren 
BATCHELOR. 286 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


- CARPETS. ano. 
WASHINGTON: 


ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTOW ST. =: 


‘Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 


-=°-BOSTON. 


